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Scarborough,  Erindale  students  balk  at  fees 
for  remedial  writing  courses 

Higher  failure  rate  on  English  proficiency  tests  at  suburban  campuses  strains  resources 


By  Sarah  Henry 

" «- 

Many  students  at  Erindale  and 

Scarborough  Colleges  who  failed 
the  English  proficiency  test  aren’t  signing 
up  for  remedial  writing  courses  when 
they  find  out  they  must  pay  a $100  fee. 

Colleges  on  the  St.  George  campus 
have  been  able  to  offer  the  upgrading 
courses  without  charge,  but  the  two 
suburban  campuses,  with  a larger  student 
population  and  a relatively  higher  failure 
and  marginal  pass  rate  on  the  test,  have 
found  their  resources  strained. 

At  Scarborough  College,  arrangements 
were  made  for  six  sections  of  the  writing 
skills  course,  each  of  which  could  accom- 
modate 30  students;  by  early  last  week, 
only  23  students  had  signed  up.  “A  lot  of 
them  are  putting  it  off  until  the  summer 
or  next  year  when  they  can  afford  it.  It’s 
a bad  situation,”  says  Adele  Fisher, 
coordinator  of  the  college’s  English 
proficiency  program. 

Professor  Margot  Northey,  director  of 
the  writing  programs  and  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  set  the  test,  says  that 
at  Erindale  there  has  been  a steady  flow  of 
students  enquiring  about  the  course,  but 
a “negative  response”  to  signing  up  when 
they  discover  a tuition  fee  has  been 
imposed. 

Meanwhile,  foreign  students  at  all 
colleges  are  receiving  English  as  a second 
language  courses  through  subsidies 
from  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies. 

All  new  students  entering  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science  this  year  were  required 
to  take  the  test,  a 300-word  essay. 
Students  who  fail  must  pass  within  two 
years,  or  be  barred  from  re-registering 
until  they  do.  The  writing  programs  that 
have  been  set  up  are  not  mandatory,  but 
students  who  failed  or  who  were  on  the 
borderline  have  been  strongly  urged  to 
seek  assistance  through  their  colleges. 

Vice-Provost  William  Saywell  says  the 
administration  “is  aware  of  the  problem, 
but  there  is  no  immediate  relief  in  sight 
for  this  year”.  He  will  be  meeting  with 
representatives  from  all  colleges  in 
November  to  discuss  the  pressures  the 
proficiency  test  has  placed  on  writing 
courses  and  laboratories  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  such  financial  shortfalls  in  the  next 
academic  year. 

Professor  Saywell  says  the  budget  for 
the  proficiency  testing  was  pegged  at 
$100,000  and  that  Governing  Council 
had  understood  this  would  cover  all 
costs  associated  with  the  program. 

Overall,  about  20  percent  of  students 
failed  the  proficiency  test,  and  another 
30  percent  received  a “marginal  pass” 
mark.  Several  writing  program  directors 
interviewed  remarked  that  they  were 
aware  of  a number  of  students  with  grade 
13  English  who  received  a marginal  pass 
mark. 

Percentages  from  Scarborough 
College  were  not  available  at  press  time. 


At  Erindale,  29.4  percent  failed  and 

37.7  percent  received  a borderline  mark. 
At  Innis  College,  17  percent  failed, 

39.5  percent  received  a marginal  pass;  at 
Woods  worth,  13.4  percent  failed  and 

29.7  percent  marginally  passed;  at  St. 
Michael’s,  14.6  percent  failed,  28.8  per- 
cent marginally  passed;  at  Trinity  College, 
7.8  percent  failed,  27.5  percent  marginally 
passed;  at  Victoria  College,  12.3  percent 
failed,  36.4  percent  marginally  passed;  at 
New  College,  23.2  percent  failed,  27.4 
percent  marginally  passed;  and  at 
University  College,  14.3  percent  failed, 

20.7  percent  marginally  passed. 

The  downfall  of  many  students  who 


The  University  Ombudsman  has  ruled 
that  charges  of  procedural  irregu- 
larities in  the  hiring  and  granting  of 
tenure  to  Professor  Paul  Magocsi  are 
unfounded. 

Ombudsman  Eric  McKee’s  report  also 
says  the  Ukrainian  Students’  Club 
(UCS),  which  prompted  his  investiga- 
tion, owes  the  U of  T’s  first  Ukrainian 
Chair  appointee  an  apology. 

“Whatever  grievances  the  Ukrainian 
Students’  Club  may  have  had  against  the 
University  in  connection  with  the  Chair 
of  Ukrainian  Studies  appointment,  and 
whatever  reasons  they  may  have  had  for 


received  marginal  grades  was  poor 
organization  or  off-topic  essays,  says 
Evelyn  Cotter,  who  runs  the  Innis  and 
Woods  worth  College  reading  programs. 
And  many  students  who  passed  grade  13 
English  “took  the  test  very  lightly”;  their 
lack  of  concentration  showed  up  in  their 
work,  she  says. 

Writing  program  strategies  vary  from 
college  to  college. 

New  College,  for  example,  increased 
its  staff  from  four  to  five  members  in 
anticipation  of  an  expanded  program  and 
a heavier  workload.  Writing  courses  have 
been  scheduled  for  both  the  fall  and 
winter  term,  and  students  who  cannot  fit 


feeling  that  Magocsi  was  not  a suitable 
choice,  I can  see  no  justification  for  their 
having  persisted  in  such  a personal  attack 
on  Magocsi  himself P 

The  Ombudsman’s  investigation  was 
launched  following  a letter  to  McKee  last 
April  from  former  USC  president 
Michael  Maryn,  which  outlined  £3 
aspects  of  the  controversial  hiring  that 
the  USC  believed  required  scrutiny. 

“The  conclusion  I have  reached 
regarding  Maryn’s  allegations  is,  quite 
simply,  that  they  are  not  supported  by  the 
evidence  which  I have  examined,” 
McKee  says  in  his  report,  which  was 


the  extra  classes  into  their  timetables  can 
make  arrangements  to  get  individual 
instruction  through  the  writing  labora- 
tory, says  Peggie  Karfilis,  who  directs  the 
college’s  program.  Innis  and  Woodsworth 
have  a self-teaching  text  to  complement 
the  instruction  students  receive  at  writing 
laboratories.  “I  really  prefer  this  method 
because  it’s  geared  to  individual  needs,” 
says  Cotter.  And  University  College  is 
running  a three-week  series  of  seminars 
to  help  students  brush  up  on  the  rudi- 
ments of  sentences,  paragraphs  and  essay 
structure,  says  Doug  Freake,  head  of  that 
program. 


released  Oct.  7. 

Maryn’s  letter  suggested  Magocsi  was 
unqualified  for  the  job,  that  granting  him 
immediate  tenure  was  in  violation  of 
University  policy , and  that  the  conduct  of 
the  search  itself  indicated  an  attempt  to 
subvert  the  Chair’s  purpose. 

McKee  says  in  his  report  that  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  Department  of  History 
feels  the  addition  of  courses  in  the 
histories  of  individual  countries  would 
conflict  with  the  multinational  approach 
favoured  by  the  department,  and  could  also 
fragment  the  limited  pool  of  students 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  area. 

But  he  says  these  views  are  not  incom- 
patible with  putting  two  members  of  the 
department  on  the  search  committee: 
“Whatever  its  reservations  regarding  the 
place  of  national  chairs  in  the  study  of 
history,  the  department  had  agreed  to 
accommodate  25  percent  of  the 
Ukrainian  Chair  appointee’s  time.  It  had, 
moreover,  suggested  that  courses  in  the 
history  of  the  Kievan  Rus  or  the  modern 
Ukraine,  which  are  areas  of  primary 
interest  in  Ukrainian  history,  would 
complement  its  existing  course  offerings. 
These  are  hardly  consistent  with  an  inter- 
vention to  subvert  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  Chair.” 

The  USC  also  expressed  concern  that 
no  replacement  was  sought  when  Pro- 
fessor George  Luckyj,  a specialist  in 
Ukrainian  literature,  resigned  from  the 
search  committee.  The  Ombudsman 
responds  that  there  was  no  faculty 
member  whose  primary  expertise  was  the 
history  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  search 
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Professor  Paul  Magocsi 


Ombudsman  finds  no  irregularities 
in  hiring  and  tenure  of  Magocsi 


Chemical  waste 
to  be  moved  by  1981 

Governing  Council  assured  that 
no  hazard  exists  at  1 Spadina  Cresc. 


OISE  scholar  to  head  major  study 


The  University  hopes  to  move  the 
chemical  and  radioactive  waste 
stored  at  1 Spadina  Cresc.  by  mid- 1981, 
a report  from  the  vice-president  of 
personnel  and  student  affairs  says. 

The  two  sites  chosen  for  relocation 
must  first  undergo  scrutiny  by  citizens’ 
groups,  the  federal  Atomic  Energy 
Control  Board,  and  the  provincial 
ministries  of  labour  and  environment, 
William  Alexander  told  Governing 
Council  members  at  their  Oct.  1 6 meeting 
at  Er indale  College. 

He  added  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
set  a definite  date  on  the  removal  and 
separation  of  the  materials  because  of  the 
number  of  bodies  that  must  first  give 
their  approval. 

Alexander  said  the  $500,000  project, 
which  has  received  funding  from  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities, 
involves  a proposal  to  move  the  chemical 
waste  to  University  land  in  Downsview, 
and  an  as  yet  un -named  radioactive  waste 
site. 

The  potential  health  and  safety  hazards 
at  1 Spadina  Cresc.  resurfaced  at  the 
previous  Governing  Council  meeting, 
where  student  representative  Cam 
Harvey  asked  that  the  University 
investigate  allegations  that  people 
working  in  the  building  faced  danger 
from  the  use  of  a converted  garage  behind 
the  buildinjg  as  a radioactive  and  chemical 
waste  holding  unit.  Half  the  material 
comes  from  the  University;  the  rest 
originates  from  12  hospitals,  the  provin- 
cial ministries  of  health,  labour  and 
natural  resources,  and  eight  other  public 
agencies. 


The  vice-president’s  report  to  the 
President  says  the  building  does  not  meet 
all  storage  regulations,  but  has  sufficient 
safeguards  to  minimize  the  possibility  of 
fire. 

“However,  it  should  be  frankly 
acknowledged  that  the  most  prudent 
course  of  all  would  be  to  separate  the  two 
storage  facilities  and  the  University’s 
Physical  Plant  Department  prepared 
some  time  ago  a proposal  that  the  two 
units  be  relocated  in  separate  facilities. 
These  plans  are  underway  and  we  expect 
that  the  two  storage  units  will  be  physi- 
cally separate  by  mid-1981,”  the  report 
says. 

Alexander  told  Governing  Council 
members  that  a $40,000  exhaust,  recom- 
mended by  the  provincial  labour 
ministry  last  year,  had  not  been  installed 
because  of  the  imminent  move.  However, 
all  other  recommendations  had  been 
acted  on. 

The  report  states  that  although  the 
provincial  radiation  protection  service 
recorded  radiation  levels  exceeding 
normal  levels,  the  agency  concluded  that 
no  hazard  exists.  Subsequent  tests  by  the 
University’s  radiation  authority  found 
background  levels  only  slightly  above 
normal.  ‘'“At  these  levels,  no  danger 
exists  . . . there  are  not  enough  hours  in 
the  year  for  a person  permanently  leaning 
against  the  door  to  get  up  to  the  legal  limit 
for  a member  of  the  general  public,” 
it  adds. 


The  International  Association  for  the 
Evaluation  of  Educational  Achievement 
(IEA)  meeting  in  Finland,  elected  Doris 
Ryan  as  the  international  coordinator  of 
a project  titled  “Classroom  Environ- 
ment: Teaching  for  Learning”.  Ryan  is 
assistant  coordinator  of  research  and 
development,  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  (OISE).  The  cor 
ordinating  centre  for  the  mammoth  study 
will  be  located  at  OISE. 

The  project  will  encompass  20  studies 
to  be  conducted  in  18  countries  over  a 
five-year  period!  (Bilingual  Canada  and 
Belgium  will  each  conduct  two  studies.) 

Basically,  researchers  in  each  country 
will  look  at  teaching  behaviour  and  how 
it  correlates  with  student  achievement. 
They  will  use  their  findings  to  devise 
teacher  training  materials  for  pre-service 
training  and  for  teachers  already  in  school 
systems . The  materials  they  come  up  with 
will  be  used  by  experimental  groups.  Stu- 
dent achievement  in  classes  where  teachers 
use  the  special  training  materials  will  be 
measured  against  achievement  in  classes 
where  the  materials  are  not  used. 

“When  we  get  the  reports  from  the 
groups,  we’ll  know  how  effective  our 
training  methods  are  — what  works  in  the 
classroom  and  what  doesn’t  work. 

Where  something  doesn’t  produce  the 
results  we  expect,  it  will  be  back  to  the 
drawing  board  until  we  find  a teaching 
method  that  does  work  for  that  particular 
problem,  ’ ’ Ryan  says . 

What  makes  a difference  in  how  school 


No  irregularities 
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committee  was  already  drawn  from  the 
departments  most  closely  involved  with 
the  Chair.  He  adds  that  while  a Ukrainian 
Studies  specialist  might  have  been 
helpful — and  politic — it  was  not  an 
“academic  necessity”  since  it  was  the 
historians  and  economic  historians 
familiar  with  the  East  European  area  who 
were  of  primary  importance.  He  also  says 
it  is  his  impression  that  the  search 
committee  conducted  its  business  in  a 
“thorough,  orderly  and  conscientious  . 
fashion”  and  gave  careful  consideration 
to  several  other  candidates. 

The  report  notes  that  everyone  the 
Ombudsman  spoke  to  on  the  search 
committee  affirmed  “that  of  all 
applicants  it  considered  Magocsi  the  best 
qualified  to  research  and  teach  the  history 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  that  he  possessed 
particular  expertise  in  the  modern  period 
. . . Quite  simply,  Magocsi’s  several  years 
of  association  in  a senior  capacity  with  the 
Harvard  Ukrainian  Research  Institute, 
experience  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Harvard  Series  in  Ukrainian  Studies, 
authorship  of  a favourably  received  book 
on  one  aspect  of  Ukrainian  history 
(whether  peripheral  or  central),  and  the 
letters  of  recommendation  from  distin- 
guished scholars,  establish  him  as  a 
credible  candidate  for  the  appointment. 
Interested  parties  may  argue  that  a 
different  choice  should  have  been  made 
and  would  have  been  more  appropriate, 
but  the  implication  that  the  appointment 
of  Magocsi  was  some  kind  of  terrible 
mistake  or  lapse  in  judgment  does  not 
seem  reasonable.” 

Nor  was  University  policy  breached  in 
the  granting  of  tenure  to  Magocsi,  the 
report  concludes.  While  tenure  is 
normally  considered  following  several 
years  of  teaching,  nothing  in  the  policy 
sets  out  a necessary  waiting  period: 

“What  is  normal  or  usual  is  not  neces- 
sarily identical  with  the  limits  of  what  is 
acceptable  in  a particular  case.  In  my 
view,  the  absence  of  mandatory 
minimum  requirements  of  a purely 
quantitative  kind  has  to  be  interpreted  as 
affording  the  Tenure  Committee  broad 
discretion  in  determining  the  manner  in 
which  the  qualitative  requirements  are 
met.” 

While  most  outside  appointments 


children  learn,  no  matter  in  which 
country  their  school  happens  to  be 
located?  Which  teaching  practices  would 
have  good  results  if  used  in  Thailand, 
Nigeria,  Canada  or  Australia?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  researchers  will  be 
asking.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  with 
each  of  the  participating  countries 
replicating  the  research  design,  Ryan 
expects  the  project  to  have  packages 
intact  lor  teacher  education  on  a world- 
wide basis.  “Cultural  differences  will 
have  to  be  taken  into  account,”  she  says, 
“but  basically  we’ll  know  which  teaching 
methods  — if  used  anywhere  in  the 
world  — will  produce  good  results.” 

The  International  Centre  at  OISE  will 
be  funded  by  the  International  Develop- 
ment Research  Centre  and  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Funds  for  the  Ontario  study 
have  been  supplied  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education;  the  Quebec  study 
will  be  paid  for  by  the  SSHRC. 

Final  findings  of  the  international 
studies  are  expected  to  have  important 
implications  for  teacher  education.  For 
that  reason,  faculties  of  education  will 
be  represented  on  the  Ontario  study  team 
from  the  beginning  of  the  project, 
according  to  Ryan. 

Other  countries  where  studies  will  be 
conducted  are  Indonesia,  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Nigeria, 
Venezuela,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Israel, 
United  States  and  Australia. 


within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  in 
recent  years  have  had  demonstrated 
teaching  experience,  if  University  policy- 
makers never  want  outside  appointments 
to  carry  tenure  in  the  absence  of  teaching 
experience,  this  should  be  specified  in  the 
policy,  the  report  says:  “Those  who  are 
concerned  about  this  decision  should,  I 
believe,  deal  with  it  for  what  it  is,  namely, 
a question  of  policy,  rather  than  as  an 
instance  of  abuse  of  procedure  in  a 
particular,  and  very  unusual,  case.” 

The  Ombudsman  says  he  found  no 
evidence  to  substantiate  Maryn’s  allega- 
tion that  there  are  “misrepresentations” 
in  Magocsi’s  curriculum  vitae,  beyond  a 
document  entitled  Comments  on 
Magocsi' s CV,  which  was  prepared  by 
several  members  of  the  University  teach- 
ing staff  and  sent  in  March  and 
subsequently  investigated  by  Arthur 
Kruger,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science.  Says  McKee,  following  his  own 
study  of  documents:  “My  firm  conclu- 
sion is  that  there  are  no  misrepresenta- 
tions, basic  or  otherwise,  on  Magocsi’s 
curriculum  vitae.  There  are  one  or  two 
minor  errors  and  several  points  that 
might  be  clarified  so  as  to  remove  any 
danger  of  misunderstanding . . . Even  the 
more  recent  and  modest  characterization 
of  Magocsi’s  curriculum  vitae  as  ‘full  of 
imprecisions  and  inaccuracies’  reflects  an 
exaggerated  assessment  of  the  supposed 
flaws  which  have  been  discovered.  In  this 
respect,  I cannot  help  wondering  how 
many  curricula  vitae  now  in  circulation  in 
the  academic  world  would  emerge 
unscathed  from  the  kind  of  scrutiny  to 
which  that  of  Magocsi  has  been 
subjected.” 

The  Ombudsman’s  report  notes  in 
closing:  “In  spite  of  the  apparendy 
careful  citation  of  sources,  which  seems 
intended  to  lend  an  air  of  credence  to  its 
contents,  some  of  the  points  contained  in 
the  Comments  are  so  petty  and  contrived 
as  to  verge  on  the  malicious.  Many  others 
can  only  be  described  as  trifling,  signifi- 
cant only  to  those  determined  to  find  fault 
in  the  first  place.  Of  the  remainder,  none 
retained  sufficient  merit  or  credibility 
after  Dean  Kruger’s  report  of  March  31, 

1 980  to  warrant  a further  repetitionof  the 
charge  of  misrepresentation.” 
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Joints  were  meant  to  move 

Over  almost  a decade  of  medical  studies,  Dr.  Robert  Salter  has  been  proving  that, 
contrary  to  medical  belief,  cartilage  can  regenerate.  The  key  is  motion. 


The  continuous  passive  motion  elbow  machine  fitted  on  a patient. 


By  Pat  Ohlendorf 

Osteoarthritis,  or  degenerative 
arthritis,  has  been  found  in  the 
bones  of  cavemen  and  even  dinosaurs.  It 
is  the  gradual  wearing  away  of  joint 
cartilage,  an  irreversible  process  because 
the  damaged  joint  responds  not  by 
generating  new  cartilage  but  by  produc- 
ing bony  outgrowths  and  fibrous,  or  scar, 
tissue.  Sometimes  no  cartilege  is  left  at 
all  and  the  joint  becomes  too  stiff  and 
painful  to  move.  Drugs  can’t  cure  the 
arthritis,  and  doctors  have  been  reduced 
to  prescribing  heating  pads  and  aspirin  to 
dull  the  pain,  symptom  of  the  disease.  In 
the  past,  surgeons  turned  to  fusing  the 
worn-out  joint  which  stops  the  pain  but 
also  makes  it  permanently  rigid,  or,  more 
recently,  to  replacing  the  joint  with  an 
artificial  one.  Some  arthritis  sufferers 
who  haven’t  been  helped  medically  have 
tried  acupuncture,  chiropractic, 
hypnosis,  and  even  copper  jewellery  and 
other  home  remedies. 

Although  degenerative  arthritis  can 
develop  spontaneously,  more  often  it  is  a 
response  to  previous  damage.  Other  joint 
diseases  such  as  septic  arthritis  (infected 
joints)  can  set  it  off,  as  can  deformities  and 
injuries.  Thus,  despite  its  reputation  as 
one  of  the  agonies  of  aging,  degenerative 
arthritis  can  afflict  anyone  several  years 
after  joint  damage. 

Also,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  Salter, 
professor  and  head  of  orthopaedic 
surgery  at  U of  T and  senior  orthopaedic 
surgeon  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
degenerative  arthritis  is  sometimes  an 
iatrogenic  (doctor-produced)  disease. 
Through  his  animal  research  he  has 
shown  that  when  a joint  is  kept  still  in  a 
cast  or  splint  for  a long  time  as  a form  of 
treatment,  several  things  can  go  wrong. 
When  a fracture  involves  a joint  surface, 
prolonged  immobilization  can  cause  the  m 
fracture  in  the  cartilage  to  be  filled  in  with  < 

scar  tissue  which  later  breaks  down  and  z 

< 

leads  to  arthritis.  Or  the  membrane  ^ 

around  the  joint  can  stick  to  the  cartilage  S 
like  scotch  tape  in  certain  areas . Then  the  § 
joint  fluid,  the  only  source  of  nutrients  for 
cartilage,  cannot  reach  those  spots  which 
soon  die.  Not  only  injured  joints  may  be 
subjected  to  this  deterioration  but  also 
healthy  ones  which  are  often  immobilized 
for  several  weeks  or  months  when  an 
adjacent  bone  is  fractured. 

The  aim  of  Salter’s  current  laboratory 
research  is  to  prevent  degenerative 
arthritis.  Through  almost  a decade  of 
careful  animal  studies,  he  has  been 
proving  that,  contrary  to  long-standing 
medical  belief,  cartilage  can  regenerate. 

The  key  is  motion — in  fact,  “continuous 
passive  motion,”  a completely  new 
concept.  He  has  discovered  that  if  joints 
are  moved  continuously  for  at  least  one 
week  after  an  operation,  defects  in 
cartilage  heal  with  new  cartilage  and 
subsequent  arthritis  is  unlikely.  Some 
day,  due  to  Salter’s  work,  the  maxim  that 
tissues  must  be  at  rest  to  heal  may  be  as 
outmoded  as  blood-letting,  and  at  least 
some  types  of  degenerative  arthritis  may 
be  understood  as  an  avoidable,  rather 
than  inevitable,  consequence  of  joint 
damage. 

Robert  Salter  has  throughout  his 
career  questioned  empiricism  and 
dogma.  He  describes  his  attitude  as  what 
Voltaire  called  “the  spirit  of  constructive 
discontent”.  Today  his  concepts  carry 
weight,  with  the  credibility  of  25  years  as 
an  internationally  respected  researcher, 
clinician  and  teacher  behind  him.  A 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada,  past 
president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Canada  and  a 
winner  of  numerous  honours  including  a 
Gairdner  International  Award  for 
Medical  Science,  Salter  is  perhaps  best 
known  to  orthopaedic  colleagues  for  the 
operation  he  designed  in  1957  to  correct 


congenital  hip  dislocations,  which  was 
promptly  designated  (by  others)  “the 
Salter  operation”. 

When  I arrive  at  his  office  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  for  an  inter- 
view, Salter  is  still  in  surgery,  so  I find  a 
seat  outside  in  the  orthopaedic  clinic 
waiting  area.  Soon  a tanned,  grey-haired 
figure  in  OR  greens  and  white  coat 
strides  through  rapidly,  followed  by  a 
retinue  of  young  men  in  white  coats  — and 
wearing  ties — who  are  struggling  to  keep 
up  with  him.  He  flings  open  the  office 
door;  they  all  go  into  a huddle  inside;  the 
door  shuts.  A few  minutes  later  it  opens 
gently  and  the  senior  of  the  three 
secretaries  ushers  me  in. 

Salter  looks  as  vigorous  standing  still  as 
in  motion.  The  eyes  behind  the  pro- 
fessorial glasses  appraise  me  steadily  and 
warmly;  the  hand  that  grasps  mine  is  firm. 
He  exudes  confidence  and  authority. 

“How,”  I ask,  when  we  have  settled 
ourselves  in  his  inner  office,  “did  you 
conceive  the  idea  of  continuous  motion? 
Isn’t  it  a pretty  radical  thing  to  do — to 
move  injured  joints  continuously?” 

“Radical,  yes,”  he  repeats,  picking  up 
his  pipe  and  beginning  the  mesmerizing 
rituals  of  tapping,  filling  and  drawing, 
“but  innovative  and  perhaps  imaginative 
too,  because  it  goes  against  the  time- 
honoured  concepts  of  how  to  manage 
injured  joints.” 

After  his  description  of  current 
methods  of  joint  treatment,  I launch  into 
the  topic  that  is  uppermost  in  my  mind: 
“Are  you  getting  cartilage  to  regenerate 
in  humans  yet?” 

“Everybody  wants  to  know  that,”  he 
replies  with  an  understanding  smile. 


“They  don’t  want  to  know  about  all  the 
research  that  went  on  before — just  where 
to  push  the  buttons  for  clinical  applica- 
tions of  the  concept.” 

I laugh  with  him.  He  leans  back  in  his 
swivel  chair  and  pauses  effectively.  “In 
answer  to  your  question — yes,  we  have 
started  applying  continuous  passive 
motion  to  human  patients.” 

Even  as  a medical  student,  Salter  was, 
as  he  puts  it,  “a  mover  rather  than  a 
rester”  and  a challenger  of  the  conven- 
tional wisdom.  Against  his  team  doctor’s 
recommendations,  he  treated  his  own 
three  football  injuries  (torn  ligaments  in 
both  ankles  and  a dislocated  collarbone) 
not  by  plaster  casts  and  rest  by  by  taping 
them  and  continuing  to  play  end  for  the 
U of  T’s  medicine  team.  “I  simply  felt 
that  joints  were  meant  to  move,”  he 
recalls,  “and  besides,  I wasn’t  keen  on 
sitting  out  the  rest  of  the  season.” 
Although  Salter  might  not  recommend 
such  strenuous  activity  for  his  patients 
today,  his  own  experiences  made  him 
curious. 

“I  began  thinking  of  motion  as  a 
spectrum,”  he  continues.  “At  one  end  is 
complete  immobilization — a cast.  In  the 
middle  of  the  spectrum  is  intermittent 
motion — either  everyday  activity  (active 
motion)  or  passive  movement  of  joints  by 
a physiotherapist.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  is  continuous  motion.”  Other 
researchers  had  been  investigating  inter- 
mittent motion — in  animals  by  cage 
activity  and  in  clinical  studies  by  getting 
patients  up  and  about  soon  after  surgery 
— and  the  results  were  somewhat 
encouraging.  But  no  one  had  tried 
continuous  motion.  To  investigate  that 


extreme,  a mechanical  device  was  needed 
because  muscles  tire.  Hence  the  concept 
of  “continuous  passive  motion”. 

Salter  had  a hunch  that  continuous 
motion  would  not  be  painful.  His  own 
joint  injuries  had  taught  him  what 
arthritis  sufferers  know:  that  a joint  is 
stiff  and  painful  in  the  morning,  after  it 
has  been  at  rest  for  several  hours,  but  the 
stiffness  and  pain  gradually  disappear  as 
it  is  moved.  If,  he  speculated,  a joint  could 
be  set  in  motion  immediately  after 
surgery,  it  might  prevent  pain  and 
stimulate  better  healing. 

Using  a machine  for  rabbits  that  he  had 
designed  and  bioengineers  at  the  hospital 
had  built,  he  first  ensured  that  continuous 
motion  itself  would  do  no  harm.  He 
suspended  healthy  rabbits  in  slings  and 
simply  moved  their  knees  mechanically  in 
slow  revolutions  (one  complete  cycle 
about  every  45  seconds)  for  several  weeks . 
The  animals  ate,  drank  and  slept  as  usual, 
and  appeared  comfortable.  “The  younger 
rabbits  continued  to  gain  weight  and  the 
adults  maintained  their  weight,”  says 
Salter.  “That’s  a good  indication  of  the 
animal’s  health,  because  if  a rabbit  is  sick 
or  uncomfortable  it  won’t  eat.  We 
watched  the  animals  very,  very  closely 
because  we  didn’t  want  to  cause  them 
harm.” 

Next,  he  set  out  to  determine  what  kind 
of  tissue  forms  in  injured  cartilage  with 
different  types  of  treatment.  He  drilled 
narrow  holes  in  the  cartilage  and  bone  of 
the  right  knee  joints  of  120  rabbits.  One- 
third  of  the  rabbits  were  then  treated  by 
plaster  casts  (immobilization);  one-third 
were  put  into  cages  (intermittent 
motion);  and  the  remaining  third  were 
placed  in  the  machine  before  their 
anaesthetic  had  worn  off  (continuous 
passive  motion).  When  the  rabbits  from 
each  group  were  sacrificed  weeks  and 
months  later,  their  joints  were  examined 
through  a dissecting  microscope,  light 
microscope  and  electron  microscope,  and 
new  tissues  were  analyzed  biochemically. 
Subsequent  experiments  followed  the 
same  model  of  three  groups  of  rabbits; 
most  important  for  clinical  application 
was  the  study  of  joint  fractures. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  show  a 
strong  correlation  between  motion  and 
healing.  The  rabbits  that  were  treated  by 
casts  fared  the  worst.  None,  when 
examined  six  months  later,  had  formed 
new  cartilage.  If  the  fractures  had  closed 
at  all,  they  had  done  so  with  scar  tissue  and 
already  there  were  many  s igns  of  arthritis . 
The  rabbits  left  to  hop  in  their  cages  were 
somewhat  better  off.  They  also  had  scar 
tissue  adhesions  andsignsofarthritis,but 
20  percent  had  formed  new  cartilage.  The 
rabbits  treated  by  continuous  passive 
motion,  however,  had  no  scar  adhesions, 
significantly  fewer  signs  of  degenerative 
arthritis,  and  80  percent  of  them  had 
developed  new  cartilage. 

Salter  describes  these  results  with 
scientific  understatement,  referring  to 
the  new  cartilage  as  “tissue  comparable  to 
hyaline  cartilage”.  (“Hyaline”  refers  to 
the  transluscent,  glass-like  appearance  of 
joint  cartilage.)  To  an  observer,  however, 
the  new  tissue  is  the  real  thing.  The  joints 
treated  by  continuous  motion  are  as 
smooth  and  shiny  as  normal  joints  while 
those  from  the  other  groups  are  grossly 
deformed.  Through  the  microscope  the 
new  cartilage  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  surrounding  cartilage  while  the  other 
groups  show  striated  scar  tissue, 
deformities  and  gaps.  In  histochemical 
tests,  too,  the  new  tissue  reacts  with  the 
staining  patterns  characteristic  of  hyaline 
cartilage. 

Although  the  biochemical  and  cellular 
details  of  cartilage  regeneration  are  not 
yet  fully  understood,  Salter  has  dis- 
covered that  underlying  bone  as  well  as 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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Dr.  Robert  Bell  (left)  a resident  in  U of  T’s  postgraduate  surgical  progam  worked  with 
Dr.  Salter  in  1979-80  as  a basic  research  fellow. 
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cartilage  must  be  affected  if  new  cartilage 
is  to  form.  Certain  embryonic-like  cells 
located  in  bone  appear  to  be  capable  of 
differentiating  into  bone,  scar  tissue,  or 
cartilage,  depending  on  the  stimulus. 
And  for  some  reason  motion  encourages 
these  cells  to  form  bone  where  bone 
should  be  and  cartilage  where  cartilage 
should  be.  Lack  of  motion,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  causes  rampant  growth  of  scar 
tissue. 

When  Salter  was  certain  of  the  value  of 
continuous  passive  motion  in  the  labora- 
tory, he  asked  Professor  David  James  and 
John  Saringer  of  the  University’s 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
to  build  a device  that  would  provide 
continuous  passive  motion  for  the  human 
knee  joint. 

The  first  patient  to  try  the  new  machine 
was  16-year-old  Michelle  who  had  been 
born  with  a condition  that  caused  her 
knee  caps  to  dislocate  easily.  In  July  1978 
she  had  fallen  down  a flight  of  stairs, 
severely  injuring  her  left  knee.  Extensive 
repair  work,  after  which  her  lower  limb 
was  in  a plaster  cast  for  two  months,  was 
done  by  a surgeon  in  her  home  town  in 
southern  Ontario.  However,  the  knee 
only  seemed  to  get  worse.  When  Michelle 
was  admitted  to  Sick  Kids,  in  July  1979, 
she  couldn’t  support  any  weight  on  her 
left  leg.  She  had  not  attended  school  since 
January  and  had  been  on  crutches  for  a 
year.  Her  knee  was  swollen,  red  and 
painful  and  the  muscles  attached  to  it  had 
atrophied.  She  was  unable  to  straighten 
her  leg  and  could  bend  her  knee  only  25 
degrees  of  the  normal  150-degree  range  of 
motion.  Although  she  was  not  the  ideal 
patient  for  what  was  essentially  a clinical 
trial  of  a new  method  of  treatment,  Salter 
felt  that  Michelle  needed  something  more 
than  conventional  methods. 

He  operated,  removing  the  abnormal 
bony  spurs  and  massive  scar  adhesions 
that  had  built  up  since  the  previous 
operation,  and  rebuilt  her  joint  using  her 
own  tissues.  Then,  as  with  the  rabbits, 
before  Michelle’s  anaesthetic  had  worn 
off,  he  attached  her  left  foot  to  the  pedal  of 
the  machine,  which  began  moving  her 
lightly  bandaged  knee  passively  in  the 
slow  revolutions  that  continued  night  and 
day  for  almost  three  weeks. 

When  I phoned  Michelle,  she  was 
eager  to  talk  about  her  unusual  experience 
at  Sick  Kids.  “I  was  scared  when  Dr. 
Salter  told  me  what  he  was  planning  to 
do,”  she  admits.  “I  remembered  the  pain 
when  I woke  up  from  my  other  operation 
and  I thought,  ‘Oh  wow,  this  is  going  to 
be  twice  as  bad  because  the  knee  will  be 
bending  too!’.” 

But  what  sounded  like  a torture  device 
actually  turnedout  to  be  pleasant.  “When 
I woke  up,  the  first  thing  I saw  was  my 
knee  bending  and  I was  almost  crying 
because  it  didn’t  hurt  at  all ! I never  had  to 
ask  for  needles  for  pain  because  I didn’t 
have  any.  I just  couldn’t  get  over  it!  It  felt 
so  good  to  get  it  bending  again.” 

Michelle  fell  asleep  easily,  lulled  by  the 
slow,  regular  motion;  she  became  so  used 
to  the  machine  that  she  even  had  to  be 
weaned  off  it  gradually  when  it  came  time 
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to  go  home . “My  life  has  changed  so  much 
since  then,”  Michelle  says.  “It’s  just  a 
normal  knee  now.” 

Although  Salter’s  face  lights  up  as  he 
recalls  the  details  of  Michelle’s  treat- 
ment, he  is  cautious  about  making  long- 
range  claims.  But  since  she  still  has  no 
pain  or  stiffness  in  her  knee  more  than  a 
year  after  her  operation,  and  since  her  X- 
rays  are  perfectly  normal,  he  admits  the 
chances  are  very  good  that  she,  like  the 
many  continuous-passive-motion-rabbits 
before  her,  has  developed  new  hyaline 
cartilage  and  that  she  will  continue  to 
have  excellent  function  in  her  knee  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

Increasingly,  patients  recovering  from 
other  types  of  surgery  are  encouraged  to 
move  about  early  but  orthopaedic 
practice  still  includes  putting  joints  in 
casts  for  several  weeks  or  months.  “Heart 
muscle  moves  continuously  after  open- 
heart  surgery,”  Salter  observes,  “and  the 
incision  heals.  Same  thing  with  the  lung 
and  bowel.  The  trouble  is,  it’s  easy  to 
immobilize  joints,  so  it’s  been  done  for 
centuries.”  Convincing  other  surgeons  to 
change  old  habits,  Salter  realizes,  will 
require  good  results  with  many  human 
patients.  His  clinical  applications  are  just 
beginning.  U of  T engineers  have  built 
two  new  machines,  one  for  the  elbow  and 
one  for  the  finger,  and  so  far  three  patients 
since  Michelle  have  been  treated  by 
continuous  passive  motion. 

Meanwhile,  Salter’s  laboratory  work  is 
taking  new  turns  within  arthritis  re- 
search. He  has  just  completed  studies  on 
septic  arthritis  and  torn  ligaments  and  is 
confident  that  patients  with  these 
problems  can  be  treated  successfully  by 
continuous  passive  motion.  In  addition, 
Salter  and  his  research  fellows  are 
currently  trying  to  simulate  rheumatoid 
arthritis  in  rabbits,  in  order  to  study  the 
effect  of  motion  on  this  condition. 

Unlike  his  rabbits  and  patients,  Salter 
himself  seems  to  thrive  on  continuous 
active  motion.  Although  his  research  is  a 
high  priority  and  he  hopes  to  devote 
himself  to  it  full-time  when  he  retires  in 
10  years,  at  present  he  also  has  teaching 
responsibilities,  administrative  duties, 
frequent  visiting  professorships  and 
scientific  meetings  and  a demanding 
clinical  practice — and  still  finds  time  for 
his  wife  and  five  children.  He  jokes  about 
his  tight  schedule,  even  seems  proud  of 
living  on  one  meal  a day  and  five  hours 
of  sleep  per  night  and  getting  up  to  read  or 
write  at  4.30  every  morning  (except 
Sundays,  when  he  sleeps  in  till  seven). 
Two  rare  indulgences  in  this  life-long 
marathon  seem  to  be  his  hobby  of 
heraldry  and  his  30-year-old  sports  car,  a 
snazzy,  topless  Allard,  which  he  drives  to 
work  year  round  regardless  of  weather. 

As  for  Michelle,  she’s  content  to  have  a 
normal  knee.  After  swimming,  cycling, 
roller-skating  and  playing  tennis  all 
summer,  she’s  looking  forward  to  winter 
so  she  can  try  out  her  new  skis ! 


Pat  Ohlendorf  is  a freelance  science  writer 
and  editor.  The  article  is  reprinted  courtesy 
The  Graduate. 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  PhD  oral  pffice, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Thursday,  October  23 
Esther  Geva,  Department  of  Educational 
Theory,  “Meta-Textual  Notions  and 
Reading  Comprehension.”  Prof.  C. 
Bereiter.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 
9.30  a.m. 

Friday,  October  24 
Bruce  Malcolm  Curtis,  Department  of 
Sociology,  “The  Political  Economy  of 
Elementary  Educational  Development: 
Comparative  Perspectives  on  State 
Schooling  in  Upper  Canada.”  Prof.  J. 
Wayne.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Monday,  October  27 
Louis  Renaud,  Department  of  Physics, 
“Fourier  Multiaperture  Emission 
Tomography.”  Prof.  M.  Joy.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Thursday,  October  30 

Hilary  M.  Elliott,  Graduate  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Drama,  “Images  of  Society 
in  English-Canadian  Drama;  1919- 
1975.”  Prof.  A.  Saddlemyer.  Room  307, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Don  S.  Batory,  Department  of  Computer 
Science,  “An  Analytic  Model  of  Physical 
Databases.”  Prof.  C.C.  Gotlieb.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St.,  10.30  a.m. 


NSERC 

Please  note  that  the  deadline  for 
submissions  to  the  1981-82  university 
research  fellowships  program  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  has  been  changed  to 
November  1 instead  of  December  1,  as 
indicated  in  the  Awards  Guide. 

The  council  wishes  to  encourage  a 
“buy  Canadian”  trend  with  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  equipment  for  use  in  research 
projects  funded  by  N SERC  and  has 
recently  inserted  the  following  statement 
in  its  literature: 

“Applicants  are  expected  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  purchasing  equipment 
manufactured  in  Canada  and  should 
discuss  the  availability  and  the  cost  of 
Canadian  equipment  in  their  sub- 
mission.” 

The  council  notes  that  it  does  not  wish 
to  introduce  constraints  and  delays  that 
will  impede  university  research  but 
rather  wishes  to  help  Canada  profit  from 
her  human  and  material  resources. 
Council  has  indicated  that  it  expects 
applicants  who  choose  to  purchase 
foreign-made  equipment  as  opposed  to  a 
Canadian  alternative  to  provide  scientifi- 
cally justifiable  and  documented  reasons 
justifying  their  choice. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Connaught  senior  fellowships  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences: 

November  15. 


Friday,  October  31 
Jules  Jacques  Tessicr,  Department  of 
French,  “Les  Particularites  de  Voca- 
bulaire  dans  l’Oeuvre  de  F$ix-Antoine 
Savard.”  Prof.  H.G.  Schogt.  Room  307, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Anthony  Iozzo,  Department  of  Italian 
Studies,  “The  Concept  of  Justice  in 
Dante.”  Prof.  M.W.  Ukas.  Room  111, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  5 
Steven  P.  Bucher,  Department  of  Philo- 
sophy, “Zarathustra  and  the  Mythology 
of  German  Romanticism.”  Prof.  T.D. 
Langan.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10a.m. 

Marian  Binkley,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  “Bio-cultural  Implica- 
tions of  Outport  Life:  The  Anglican 
Parish  of  Fogo — A Case  Study.”  Prof. 
F.D.  Burton.  Room  309,  63  St.  George 
St.,  1 p.m. 

Friday,  November  7 
Domenico  Pietropaolo,  Department  of 
Italian  Studies,  “Italian  Dante  Studies  in 
the  Age  of  Vico.”  Prof.  H.S.  Noce.  Room 
1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  13 
Marcel  Philippe  Breton,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Solution  Properties,  Photo- 
chemistry and  Photophysics  of  Poly 
(N-Isopropylacrylamide)  and  Its 
Copolymers.”  Prof.  J.E.  Guillet.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St.,  1 p.m. 


National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 
(NCIC):  research  grants,  equipment 
grants  and  personnel  awards, 

November  15. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association: 
research  grants  and  fellowships  (except 
for  summer  fellowships),  November  20. 

Ontario  Mental  Health:  individual 
awards  only  (associateships,  fellowships, 
and  training  awards),  November  28. 
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Research  News 


New  College’s  1980 
Bronowski  lecturer 


Ronald  Melzack,  professor  of  psychology 
at  McGill  University,  will  deliver  the 
1980  Bronowski  Memorial  Lecture.  His 
title  is  “The  Puzzle  of  Pain”.  Dr.  Melzack 
is  research  director  of  the  Pain  Centre, 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  and  is  well 
known  for  his  numerous  articles  on  pain 
and  its  treatment.  The  lecture  will  be 
given  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  5 at  8 p.m.  in 
Wetmore  Hall,  New  College. 


Ukrainian  chair 
inauguration 


The  Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies  at  the 
University  will  be  inaugurated  on  Oct. 
22,  at  6 p.m.  in  West  Hall,  University 
College. 

Sponsored  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  and  the  Community  Relations 
Office,  the  address,  “National  Cultures 
and  University  Chairs,”  will  be  delivered 
by  the  Ukrainian  Chair  appointee, 
Professor  Paul  R.  Magocsi. 

The  lecture  is  free  and  open  to  the 
public. 

The  Ukrainian  Chair  was  established 
in  1979  with  an  endowment  from  the 
Toronto  Ukrainian  community  and  a 
matching  grant  from  the  federal 
government. 


U of  T Press  publications 
win  design  awards 

Two  U of  T publications  have  received 
awards  from  the  University  and  College 
Designers  Association.  Awards  for  de- 
sign excellence  were  presented  for  the 
publications  Library  Science,  The 
Profession  of  the  Future,  produced  by 
Professor  Katherine  Packer,  dean,  and 
Linda  Farmer,  registrar,  ofthe  Faculty  of 
Library  Science,  and  for  Options,  pub- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Educational 
Development  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor John  Kirkness.  The  presentations 
were  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  in  California  on  Sept . 1 1 . Bo'th 
publications,  which  will  be  included  in  an 
exhibition  of  North  American  college  and 
university  design,  were  printed  by 
University  of  Toronto  Press  Printing 
Division  and  designed  by  the  Design 
Unit  of  University  of  Toronto  Press; 
designer  Helen  Mah,  art  director  Laurie 
Lewis. 


Search  committee  for  director 
of  South  Asian  studies 

A search  committee  has  been  struck  to 
find  a director  for  the  Centre  for  South 
Asian  Studies.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee are:  Professors  N.K.  Choudhry, 
political  economy;  M.E.  Marmura, 
Middle  East  and  Islamic  studies; 
Jamshed  Mavalwala,  anthropology;  J.T. 
O’Connell,  Centre  for  Religious  Studies; 
R.M.  Smith,  East  Asian  studies;  Dean 
John  Leyerle  (chairman),  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

The  committee  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  nominations,  which  should  be 
sent  to  the  chairman. 


Correction 


In  its  list  of  co-opted  members  of  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  for  1 980-8 1 
( Bulletin,  Sept.  22)  the  Bulletin 
incorrectly  identified  Roy  H.  Fischer  as 
registrar  of  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies.  Fischer  is,  infact,  registrar  ofthe 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Opting  out  of  OHIP 

Two  health  administration  professors 
question  the  adequacy  of  current  regulations 


The  accessibility  of  high  quality 

medical  care  to  all  Ontario  residents 
is  seriously  threatened  by  existing  regu- 
lations, say  two  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s Department  of  Health  Adminis- 
tration. 

Professors  A.D.  Wolfson  and  C.  J. 
Tuohy  recently  published  a study  of 
doctors  who  have  “opted  out”  of  the 
Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan  (OHIP). 
In  other  words,  those  doctors  set  their 
own  fees — usually  in  excess  ofthe  OHIP 
schedule — then  bill  their  patients,  who 
receive  a rebate  from  OHIP.  The  rebate 
never  exceeds  OHIP’s  own  fee  schedule. 
Opted-in  doctors  follow  the  prescribed 
fee  schedule  and  bill  OHIP  directly  for 
their  services,  thus  sparing  their  patients 
any  out-of-pocket  expense. 

In  a recent  review  of  Canada’s  health- 
care system,  former  Supreme  Court 
justice  Emmett  Hall  recommended  that 
patients  of  opted-out  physicians  not  be 
reimbursed  for  any  part  of  the  fees  for  - 
service,  thus  effectively  making  opting- 
out  economically  infeasible. 

When  federal  anti-inflation  controls 
were  lifted  in  1978,  the  opting-out  rate 
among  Ontario  physicians  increased 
from  about  1 1.5  percent  to  almost  18 
percent,  says  Prof.  Tuohy.  Moreover,  she 
and  her  colleague  observed  a “clustering” 
trend  among  opters-out,  both  before  and 
after  1978. 

The  clustering  related  to  both  geo- 
graphical and  specialty  area.  For 
example,  Peterborough  has  a far  higher 
percentage  of  opted-out  doctors  than 
does  Windsor;  and  doctors  in  specialities 
such  as  obstetrics,  anaesthesia,  and 
psychiatry  are  more  inclined  to  opt  out 
than  are  their  colleagues  in  other  special-  • 
ties  or  in  general  practice. 

Some  physicians  have  said  that  being 
opted-in  means  having  to  run  a “revolv- 
ing door”  practice  to  survive  economi- 
cally because  OHIP  fees  haven’t  kept 
pace  with  inflation.  Dr.  Robert 
MacMillan,  president  of  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  (OMA),  describes 
opting-out  as  “a  safety  valve  for  physician 
discontent.” 

The  doctors  surveyed  by  Wolfson  and 
Tuohy  gave  three  main  reasons  for  opting 
out.  One  was  that  by  substituting  price 
for  volume,  they  could  spend  more  time 
with  each  patient.  Opting  out  also  serves 
as  a means  of  protesting  against  the 
government  and  of  preserving  pro- 
fessional autonomy. 

About  half  those  surveyed  said  they 
had  opted  out  on  purely  ideological 
grounds;  some  charged  less  than  OMA 
rates.  The  other  half  cited  a combination 
of  ideological  and  economic  reasons. 

Tuohy  and  Wolfson  examined  medical 
practice  behaviour  in  three  groups: 
opted-in  general  practitioners,  opted-in 
specialists,  and  all  opted-out  physicians. 
Among  the  variables  considered  were: 
patient  load,  volume  of  billings,  hours  of 
work,  waiting  time  for  appointments, 
complexity  of  service,  practice  expenses, 
and  income.  The  data  was  collected  in 
1 976  and  analyzed  over  the  next  three 
years. 

Opted-out  GPs  tended  to  have  a 
smaller  patient  load  and  a lower  income 
than  opted-in  GPs,  says  Tuohy.  As  a 


result  of  these  smaller  patient  loads,  the 
former  also  tended  to  spend  more  time 
with  patients. 

“But  among  opted-in  and  opted-out 
specialists,  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  any 
discernible  difference  in  practice  beha- 
viour, at  least  not  in  terms  of  anything  we 
could  measure.  Of  course,  we  had  no  way 
of  determining  the  actual  quality  of 
patient  care.” 

Under  the  Health  Disciplines  Act, 
doctors  can  be  charged  with  professional 
misconduct  if  they  fail  to  give  their 
patients  advance  notice  of  fees  exceeding 
OMA  guidelines.  Wolfson  and  Tuohy 
think  the  act  should  be  changed  to 
ensure  that  patients  are  informed  of  fees 
exceeding  the  (lower)  OHIP  schedule. 

Their  biggest  concern,  however,  is 
with  a regulation  under  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Act  that  permits  doctors  who  are 
members  of  hospital-based  groups  to 
stream  their  practices,  billing  OHIP  for 
(usually  low-income)  patients  seen  in  the 
hospital,  while  billing  private  (usually 
high-income)  patients  directly.  That 
streaming  option  used  to  be  open  only  to 
doctors  who  belonged  to  groups  based  in 
teaching  hospitals.  Then,  in  December 
1978,  it  was  extended  to  members  of 
groups  in  any  public  hospital. 

“Permitting  doctors  to  maintain  two 
types  of  practice  raises  the  spectre  of  a 
two-tiered  medical  system  in  which 
there  could  be  a distressing  difference 
between  the  quality  of  opted-in  and 
opted-out  care,”  says  Tuohy. 

Some  doctors  and  politicians  think  the 
government  should  effectively  eliminate 
opting  out  by  refusing  to  reimburse 
patients  of  opted-out  doctors,  thus 
forcing  those  doctors  to  opt  back  in  for 
economic  survival. 

“That’s  what’s  been  done  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,”  says  Tuohy,  “but 
we  recommend  trying  incremental 
policies  first. 

“The  government  should  begin  by 
closing  the  streaming  ‘loophole’,  at  least 
for  academic  physicians,  where  it’s 
particularly  pernicious,  given  that  they’  re 
models  for  a lot  of  medical  students.” 

To  compensate  for  losing  the  higher 
fees  those  doctors  can  now  earn  in  their 
private  practices,  Wolfson  and  Tuohy 
suggest  that  teaching  stipends  be  increas- 
ed substantially. 

“We’re  really  against  all  doctors  being 
able  to  stream  their  practices,  though,” 
says  Tuohy.  “Being  partially  opted-in 
provides  a hedge  against  uncollectable 
private  bills.  There  should  be  no  safety 
net.  It  should  be  all  or  nothing.” 

Moreover,  she  thinks  teaching 
appointments  should  go  only  to  opted-in 
physicians,  though  she  acknowledges 
such  a move  would  undoubtedly  bring 
howls  of  protest  from  universities, 
resentful  of  any  restraints  on  recruit- 
ment. 

Tuohy  and  Wolfson  also  recommend 
re-negotiating  the  OHIP  fee  schedule  to 
allow  for  substantial  increases  but  only  on 
condition  that  physicians  don’t  exceed  a 
“utilization  target”  for  services,  many  of 
which  might  not  be  strictly  necessary  but 
just  a way  to  keep  billings  up. 


Happy  Days 

By  Samuel  Beckett 

■ November  4th  - 9th 
Tues.  - Sat.  8.30  p.m.,  Sun.  at  3.00  p.m. 
Tickets  $3.00,  students  & senior  citizens  $2  00 

STUDIO 

THE  ALUMNAE  THEATRE 

70  Berkeley  Street  — 364-4170 


A few  columns  ago  we  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  example  of  lin- 
guistic license  or  verbal  veniality 
encountered  by  our  readers  be- 
fore September  30.  The  responses 
include: 

After  four  weeks  in  Europe  a visitor 
is  numbed  by  the  prices.  But  some 
excesses  stand  out,  like  snow-capped 
peaks  on  the  moonscape  of  financial 
despair. 

Medical  doctors  show  far  more  in- 
terest in  treating  the  young  or  in  deal- 
ing with  acute  illness.  They  too  reject 
the  notion  of  aging.  At  the  moment 
doctors  are  paid  a fee  for  each  service. 
The  greater  the  number  of  persons  to 
move  through  a doctor's  office  in  a 
given  period  of  time,  the  greater  her 
income.  Since  old  people  move  slow- 
ly, a doctor  treating  many  old  persons 
will  have  a lower  income. 

And  finally,  in  harmony  with 
this  same  grim  tune  of  financial 
necessity,  we  were  given  a report 
of  an  academic  campaign  in 
which  needs  were  presented  as 
shopping  lists  and  a dean  de- 
manded that  he  be  told  'when  the 
shopping  lists  are  going  to  be 
crystallized,'  while  another  schol- 
ar declared  'this  freeze  is  not  an 
open-ended  freeze. ' 

The  winning  response  came 
from  Ms  Julia  Moulden,  who  will 
be  relieved  of  at  least  one  econom- 
ic worry  when  she  receives  as  a 
prize  that  lovely  potential  Christ- 
mas gift,  'and  some  brought  flowers.' 


And  speaking  of  ugly  worries  and 
responses  to  Press  Notes,  we  now 
must  pause  to  apologize.  In  the 
final  column  of  the  last  academic 
year  we  imagined  a peevish  indi- 
vidual nattering  about  reprints  in 
general.  Mill's  Essays  on  Philoso- 
phy and  the  Classics  in  particular. 
Her  heated  diatribe  sparked 
this  equally  emotional  reaction 
from  the  scholar  who  introduced 
the  volume. 

I have  just  sent  to  an  editor  a review 
of  a later  volume  of  the  Mill  Collected 
Works  in  which  I point  out  that  the 
critical  and  historical  Introductions  to 
the  volumes  that  have  thus  far 
appeared  amount  to  over  a quarter  of 
a million  words/and  constitute  one  of 
the  most  substantial  contributions  to 
Mill  studies  ever  made.  Is  there  any 
way  that  you  could  convey  to  the 
figments  of  your  imagination  the  dif- 
ference between  a re-edition  and  a 
reprint,  or  between  a Collected  Works 
and  a re-edition?  The  volume  to 
which  your  hunched  and  trembling 
visitant  alluded  included  many  pages 
- some  by  Mill,  some  by  jack  Robson, 
and,  best  of  all,  some  by  me  - that  had 
never  seen  print  before . I write,  you 
observe,  with  feeling. 


Yes,  Francis  Sparshott,  we 
think  you  have  conveyed  the  dif- 
ference between  a reprint  and  a 
Collected  Works  to  the  figments 
of  our  imagination;  perhaps  a 
complimentary  copy  of  our  next 
volume  in  the  Collected  Works 
(Autobiography and  Literary 
Essays),  to  be  published  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  will  go  far  to  assuage 
your  wounded  feelings. 


University 
of  Toronto 
Press 
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Erindale  Campus 

University  of  Toronto  in  mississauga 


Erindale  presents  1980  Snider  Visiting  Lecture!" 

Marvin  Harris 

Professor  ot  Anthropology  Columbia  University 


Location  of  Erindale 
The  Erindale  Campus  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  located  on  Mississauga  Road, 
just  north  of  Dundas  Street  (hwy  5)  in 
Mississauga,  Ontario. 


October  28 

Sacred  Cows  Revisited 

8 pm 

Council  Chamber 
South  Building 
Erindale  Campus 


October  29 

Causes  of  Primitive  War 

8 prh 

Council  Chamber 
South  Building 


October  30 

Paradigmatic  Options  in 
Contemporary  Anthropology 

4 pm 

Debates  Room 

Hart  House  St  George  Campus 


Admission  Free 
To  ensure  adequate  seating  at 
the  Erindale  Campus  you  are 
asked  to  call  828  521 4 if  you 
plan  to  attend. 


HALLOWE’EN  IS  A 
MONSTER  CONCERT!! 


featuring 

EUGENE  LIST 


with  24  members  of  the.  Piano  Faculty 
of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
performing  on  10  Yamaha  Concert  Grand  Pianos 

MASSEY  HALL 
Friday,  October  31,  1980 
8:00  p.m. 

Works  by  Liszt,  Rossini,  Strauss,  Saint-Sa'ens,  Gottschalk, 
and  others,  arranged  for  10  pianos  and  as  many  as  20  pianists! 

Ticket  Prices:  $15.00,  $12.50,  $10.00,  $6.00. 

Net  proceeds  to  the  Royal  Conservatory  Endowment  Fund. 

Tickets  available  from  BASS  at  698-2277  or  by  mail  from  Massey  Hall. 

Further  information  available  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
273  Bloor  Street  West,  978-3771. 


Portrait  of  a cardiac  infarct. 


This  is  not  nature  itself,  but  as  close  as  we 
can  get  for  the  moment. 

, Lennart  Nilsson 

A special  exhibition  of  medical  photo- 
graphs by  internationally  recognized 
master  photographer,  Lennart  Nilsson, 
will  be  shown  in  the  lobby  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building  beginning  Nov.  4 

Using  a scanning  electron  microscope 
attached  to  a camera,  Nilsson  has 
captured  unusual  artistic  and  scientific 
colour  photographs  of  highly  magnified 
inside-the-body  views  of  the  heart,  brain 
and  other  organs.  The  works  have  been 
compiled  ip  a special  exhibit,  Making  the 
Invisible  Visible. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Nilsson  produced  a 


sensational  series  of  historic  photographs 
of  a fetus  inside  the  womb.  He  remains  in 
the  vanguard  of  photography.  “My 
ambition  is  to  show  things  close  to  man,  to 
make  the  invisible  visible,  so  that  we  may 
understand,”  saysJSTilsson. 

His  exhibition  can  be  seen  at  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  from  Nov.  4 
through  Nov.  14,  from  8 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

The  photos  will  then  move  to  the 
Ontario  Science  Centre  where  they  can  be 
seen  from  Nov.  20  through  Dec.  10. 

The  exhibition  is  sponsored  by  the 
Swedish  Institute,  Stockholm,  and 
circulated  in  Canada  by  the  Swedish 
Embassy,  Ottawa. 


Engineering  staff  member 
runs  for  United  Way 


Barbara  McCann  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  & Engineering  is  a staff 
member  who  has  made  a novel  contribu- 
tion to  the  1981  U of  T United  Way 
campaign. 

McCann,  assistant  to  Dean  Gordon 
Slemon,  ran  the  26-mile  (Buffalo  to 
Niagara  Falls)  Ontario  Marathon  on  Oct. 
1 8 as  a U of  T United  Way  representative. 
Although  there  is  no  system  for  collecting 
contributions  based  on  mileage  or 
standing,  Barbara  says  “I  hope  that  in 
doing  this  I have  focused  the  attention  of 
the  University  community  on  the  need  to 
really  get  behind  this  campaign  and 
support  the  many  agencies  whose  help  we 
all  need”. 


Dean  Slemon,  chairman  of  the 
University-wide  appeal  is  delighted.  He 
also  reports  a record  slate  of  canvassers 
who  are  now  in  the  middle  of  their  efforts 
to  meet  the  campus  goal  of  $200,000. 
Adds  Slemon:  “Remember,  the  goal  is  up 
to  you.  The  United  W ay  this  year  is  asking 
you  to  decide  which  of  the  many 
community  services  should  be  dis- 
continued if  we  do  not  increase  our  giving 
by  12  percent.  Please  be  generous  when 
your  campaigner  approaches  you.” 

The  U of  T campaign  continues  until 
Nov.  3. 


■f 


I 


* 


Committee 

Highlights 


.The  Academic  Affairs  Committee,  at  its 
meeting  Sept.  25 

• recommended  that  (a)  a program  to  be 
named  “The  McLuhan  Program  in 
Culture  and  Technology”  be  established 
and  (b)  the  Centre  for  Culture  and 
Technology  be  disestablished 


• was  informed  that  the  President  has 
established  a task  force  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  an  Institute  of  Advanced 
Studies  ( Bulletin , Oct.  6) 

• approved  a proposalfromthe  Faculty  of 
Forestry  for  a professional  year 
experience. 
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Events 


Lectures 

Monday ,.  October  20 

Political,  Economic  and  Social 

Developments  in  Quebec,  1760-1867. 

Prof.  Michel  Brunet,  Universite  de 
Montreal,  third  in  series  to  be  given  in 
English  and  French  on  important 
moments  of  Quebec’s  socio-cultural 
evolution. 

Lecture  in  French:  room  2001,  7 King’s 
College  Circle.  4 p.m. 

Lecture  in  English:  Senior  Common 
Room,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence, 
University  College.  8 p.m. 

(UC  Canadian  Studies,  French,  Ont.- 
Que.  Permanent  Commission  and  Snider 
Fund) 

The  Exploding  Stage. 

Prof.  Martin  Esslin,  Stanford  University; 
fourth  of  five,  SGS-ManuLife  series 
1980,  “The  Frontiers  of  University 
Research”.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 

(SGS  Alumni  Association,  Drama 
Centre  and  Manufacturers  Life 
Insurance  Co.) 

Tuesday,  October  21 
Money  Matters  in  Retirement. 

W.G.  Upshall,  investment  counsellor; 
second  of  seven,  “Preparation  for  Retire- ' 
ment  Living.”  162  St.  George  St. 

7.45  p.m. 

Registration  fee  $20,  married  couples 
$35.  Information  and  registration, 
978-8991. 

(UTAA  Senior  Alumni) 

Wednesday,  October  22 

Henry  James’  Greatest  Mystifi- 
cation: The  Turn  of  the  Screw. 

Rev.  D.G.  O’Gorman,  Department  of 
French;  third  of  St.  Michael’s  College 
lecture  series.  Charbonnel  Lounge, 
Elmsley  Hall,  81  St.  Mary  St.  4.15  p.m. 

National  Cultures  and  University 
Chairs. 

Prof.  Paul  R.  Magocsi,  Chair  of 
Ukrainian  Studies;  address,  inauguration 
of  Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies.  West  Hall, 
University  College.  6 p.m. 

(Arts  & Science  and  Community 
Relations) 

Prospects  for  Energy  Co-operation 
in  Europe. 

Janez  Stanovnik,  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe,  Geneva;  third  Keys 
Memorial  Lecture.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  Trinity  College,  Devonshire 
Place.  8 p.m. 

Information  and  free  tickets,  978-2651. 

Thursday,  October  23 

Hardy  and  Darwin:  A Tragic  Poem 
in  Prose. 

Prof.  Roger  Robinson,  Victoria  Univer- 
sity, Wellington,  N.Z.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  4.15  p.m. 

(English) 

Structure-Function  Relationships 
of  Immunoglobulin  G (IgG) 

Prof.  Robert  H.  Painter,  Department  of 
Biochemistry.  Main  lecture  theatre, 
Toronto  General  Hospital.  7 p.m. 
(Medicine) 

Friday,  October  24 
Planning  a New  Capital  in  Tanzania. 
Raymond  Catchpole,  Project  Planning 
Association  of  Toronto;  lecture  illus- 
trated with  slides.  1083  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  12  noon. 

(African  Studies  Committee,  CIS) 

Better  Aging — Preparing  for 
Tomorrow,  Today. 

Dr.  John  Brocklehurst,  University  of 
Manchester;  annual  Edna  W.  Park 
lecture.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  8 p.m. 

(Household  Science  Alumni) 

Rodolphe  Toepffer  (1799-1846) 
Painter,  Writer  and  Pioneer  in 
Comic  Strips. 

Prof.  Ernst  Gallati,  McGill  University; 
lecture  illustrated  with  slides.  Combina- 
tion Room,  Trinity  College.  8 p.m. 
(Trinity,  Canadian-Swiss  Cultural 
Association  and  Ontario  Goethe  Society) 


Tuesday,  October  28 

Simone  de  Beauvoir — Altruistic 

Love  and  Moral  Analysis. 

Prof.  Kate  Morgan,  Department  of 
Philosophy;  Women’s  Studies  Week 
program.  Council  Chamber,  Scar- 
borough College.  10a.m. 

T eenagers  in  T ransition. 

Dr.  Marion  Powell,  Department  of 
Health  Administration;  Women’s 
Studies  Week  program.  Council 
Chamber,  Scarborough  College.  11  a.  m. 

Group  Rape  in  Vancouver  and 
Toronto. 

Prof.  Lorenne  M.G.  Clark,  Centre  for 
Criminology;  Women’s  Studies  Week 
program.  Council  Chamber,  Scar- 
borough College.  2 p.m. 

Rare  Book  Librarianship:  An 
International  Survey  of  the  State  of 
the  Art. 

Ian  Willison,  Rare  Book  Collections, 
British  Library  Reference  Division; 
visiting  lecturer.  Center  for  the  Book, 
Library  of  Congress.  Room  205,  Faculty 
of  Library  Science,  140  St.  George  St. 

2 p.m. 

The  State  and  the  Military  in' Latin 
America — The  Brazilian  Case 
1930-1980. 

Prof.  Eurico  de  Lima  Figueiredo, 
Fluminense  Federal  University,  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  1072  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
(Latin  American  Studies  Committee, 
CIS) 

Health  Planning  in  Retirement. 

Dr.  Susan  Kober;  third  of  seven, 
“Preparation  for  Retirement  Living”. 
162  St.  George  St.  7.45  p.m. 
Registration:  please  see  listing,  Oct.  21. 
(UTAA  Senior  Alumni) 

Sacred  Cows  Revisited. 

Prof.  Marvin  Harris,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, visiting  University  of  Florida;  first 
of  two  public  lectures  at  Erindale  by  1 980 
Snider  lecturer.  Council  Chamber, 
Erindale  College.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  29 
Woman  and  Goddess. 

Prof.  Johanna  H.  Stuckey,  York  Univer- 
sity; Women’s  Studies  Week  program. 
Council  Chamber,  Scarborough  College. 
TOa.m. 

Integrating  Women  into  Canadian 
History. 

Prof.  Beth  Light,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education;  Women’s  Studies 
Week  program.  Council  Chamber,  Scar- 
borough College.  1 1 a.m. 

McLuhan  and  the  Fall. 

Prof.  Dennis  Duffy,  Department  of 
English  and  Innis  College;  fourth  of  St. 
Michael’s  College  lecture  series.  ^ 
Charbonnel  Lounge,  Elmsley  Hall,  8 1 St. 
Mary  St.  4. 15  p.m. 

Causes  of  Primitive  War. 

Prof.  Marvin  Harris,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, visiting  University  of  Florida; 
second  of  two  public  lectures  at  Erindale 
by  1 980  Snider  lecturer.  Council 
Chamber,  Erindale  College.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  October  30 

Paradigmatic  Options  in 
Contemporary  Anthropology. 

Prof.  Marvin  Harris,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, visiting  University  of  Florida;  1980 
Snider  lecturer  at  Erindale.  Debates 
Room,  Hart  House.  4 p.m. 

The  Future  of  Science. 

Dr.  Eugene  Wigner,  Nobel  Laureate 
(physics  1963).  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 

(Community  Relations  and  Rakoczi 
Foundation) 

Monday,  November  3 

Science  and  Morality  as  Paradoxical 
Aspects  of  Reason. 

Prof.  Gunter  Stent,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  first  of  two  lectures 
by  1 980  Snider  visiting  professor,  Scar- 


borough. S-128  Scarborough  College. 

4 p.m. 

T uesday,  November  4 

Aspects  of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Neurophysiology. 

Prof.  Gunter  Stent,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  second  of  two 
lectures  by  1980  Snider  visiting  pro- 
fessor, Scarborough,  H-308  Scar- 
borough College.  1 p.m. 

Seniors  and  the  Law. 

Norman  Epstein,  barrister  and  solicitor; 
fourth  of  seven,  “Preparation  for  Retire- 
ment Living.”  162  St.  George  St. 

7.45  p.m. 

Registration:  please  see  listing,  Oct.  21. 
(UTAA  Senior  Alumni) 

Wednesday,  November  5 

Integrated  Forest  Protection:  A 
Successful  Marriage  of  Technology 
and  Ecology. 

Prof.  Ronald  W.  Stark,  University  of 
Idaho;  first  of  two  1980  Weyerhaeuser 
lectures.  Auditorium,  Addiction 
Research  Foundation,  33  Russell  St. 

12  noon. 

(Forestry) 

Gustav  Stresemann:  Patriot  and 
European. 

Wolfgang  Stresemann,  son  and  colla- 
borator with  chancellor  (1923)  and 
foreign  minister  (1923-29)  of  Weimar 
Republic.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  2 p.m. 

(European  Studies  Committee,  CIS) 

The  Puzzle  of  Pain. 

Prof.  Ronald  Melzack,  McGill  Univer- 
sity and  Montreal  General  Hospital;  1 980 
Bronowski  Memorial.  Lecture.  Wetmore 
Hall,  New  College.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  6 

The  Quebec  Forest:  A Provider  and 
an  Economic  Challenge. 

Jean-Noel  Poulin,  deputy  minister  of 
natural  resources,  government  of 
Quebec;  second  of  two  1980  Weyer- 
haeuser lectures.  Auditorium,  Addiction 


Thursday,  October  23 

Is  the  Vector  Potential  an 
Observable? 

Prof.  C.  Kuper,  Technion,  Israel., 

102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4.10  p.m. 

(Physics) 

Friday,  October  24 
Iran  Today:  Theocracy  or  Anarchy? 
William  G.  Millward,  Montreal.  Seminar 
room  14-353,  Robarts  Library.  1 p.m. 
(Centre  for  Regilious  Studies) 

( Please  note  room. ) 

Experiments  Pertaining  to  the 
Mechanism  of  the  Fischer-Tropsch 
Reaction. 

Prof.  R.  Pettit,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

Friday,  October  31 

Islamic  Revival  Movements  in 
Malaysia. 

Prof.  Judith  Nagata,  York  University. 
Seminar  room  14-353  Robarts  Library. 

1 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious  Studies) 

( Please  note  room. ) 

Learning  to  Count  Atoms 
(One  at  a Time) 

G.S.  Hurst,  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tories. 158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  5 

Biological  Clocks,  Reproduction 
and  Behavior. 

Prof.  Irving  Zucker,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  2135  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

(Psychology) 


Research  Foundation,  33  Russell  St. 

12  noon. 

(Forestry) 

European  Enlightenment  in 
Venice’s  Limelight:  On  Goldoni  and 
His  Comedies. 

Prof.  Franco  Fido,  Brown  University; 
St.  Michael’s  College  lectures  in  Italian 
studies.  202-203-204  Brennan  Hall. 

4.20  p.m. 

Stuart  Cohen. 

Chicago  architect  will  give  second  in 
1980-81  series.  3154  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  8 p.m. 

(Architecture,  Toronto  Society  of 
Architects  and  Ontario  Association  of 
Architects) 

About  Education. 

Stephen  Lewis;  first  in  series  of  three, 
“Your  Right  to  Know”.  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  8 p.m. 

Tickets:  series  $7.50,  single  $3.  Informa- 
tion, 828-5214. 

(Associates  of  Erindale) 

Tuesday,  November  11 

Catastrophe  Creation:  Gnosis, 
Kabbalah,  Blake. 

Prof.  Harold  Bloom,  visiting  professor  in 
the  humanities,  Yale  University;  first  of 
two  Victoria  University  Armstrong 
lectures.  Prof.  Bloom  will  be  introduced 
by  Prof.  Northrop  Frye.  Room  3,  New 
Academic  Building,  Victoria  College. 
4.30  p.m. 

(SGS  and  Comparative  Literature) 

Wednesday,  November  12 

The  Sublime  Crossing  and  the  Death 
of  Love. 

Prof.  Harold  Bloom,  visiting  Yale 
University;  second  of  two  Victoria 
University  Armstrong  lectures.  Room  3, 
New  Academic  Building,  Victoria 
College.  4.30  p.m. 

(SGS  and  Comparative  Literature) 


Thursday,  November  6 
Normal  Modes  of  the  World  Ocean. 
Prof.  George  Platzman,  University  of 
Chicago.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4. 10  p.m. 

(Physics) 

Friday,  November  7 

Hell  and  the  Buddhist  Way  Thither. 

Prof.  Evelyn  Nagai-Berthrong,  Far 
Eastern  Department,  ROM.  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies  lounge,  14-352  Robarts 
Library.  1 p.m. 

( Please  note  room. ) 


Colloquia 
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Events 


Seminars 


Monday,  October  20 

Studies  on  Sarcoplasmic  Reticulum. 

Prof.  D.H.  MacLennan,  Banting  & 

Best  Department  of  Medical  Research. 
417  Best  Institute.  12.30  p.m. 

The  Positive  Influence  of  Exercise 
Intensity  and  Duration  on  the 
Development  of  Myocardial 
Vascularity. 

Prof.  Thomas  Jacobs,  Department  of 
Physiology.  330  Benson  Building.  4 p.m. 
(P&HE)  ' 

Evolution  of  Sedimentary  Basins 
on  Rifted  Continental  Margins: 
Indications  for  Petroleum 
Generation. 

Charlotte  Keen,  Atlantic  Geoscience 
Centre,  Dartmouth.  202  Mining 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(Geology  and  Toronto  Geological 
Discussion  Group) 

Currents  and  Isms  in  Soviet 
Ukrainian  Art  of  the  1920s. 

Prof.  Myroslav  Shkandrij,  University  of 
Calgary.  St.  Vladimir  Institute,  620 
Spadina  Ave.  7.30  p.m. 

(Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies, 
Toronto  Office) 

Tuesday,  October  21 

Mutator  Genes  of  Mammalian  Cells. 

Dr.  Ricky  V.L.  Chan,  Department  of 
Microbiology  & Parasitology.  235  Fitz- 
Gerald Building.  3.30  p.m. 

(Microbiology  & Parasitology) 

Wednesday,  October  22 

Applying  Modern  Geologic  Methods 
to  Petroleum  Exploration  and 
Development. 

Stephen  E.  Collins,  American  Associ- 
ation of  Petroleum  Geologists  distin- 
guished lecturer.  202  Mining  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Geology) 

Mechanical  Energy  Analysis  of 
Human  Locomotion. 

Prof.  M.  Pierrynowski,  Simon  Fraser 
University.  330  Benson  Building.  4 p.m. 
(P&HE) 

Concepts  of  Research. 

“Similarities  and  Differences  in 
Leukemia  in  Individual  Patients,” 
Assistant  Dean  E.A.  McCulloch. 

“The  Rational  Man  Paradigm  in  Eco- 
nomics,” Vice-Dean  D.M.  Nowlan. 

First  in  series  of  bi-monthly  research 
seminars  presented  by  SGS  to  bring 
together  scholars  to  discuss  and  display 
contrasting  research  modes.  Alumni  Hall, 
Victoria  College.  5 p.m. 


Why  are  our  diamonds 


a better  buy? 

Come  see  our  unique  audio  visual 
presentation  of  diamond  product  knowledge. 

Superb  craftsmensbip  in  both  timeless 
and  innovative  settings.  A solid  quarantee. 

The  Jewellery  Factory 

Designers  and  makers  of  diamond  jewellery. 
351  Queen  St.  W.  at  Beverly  St.  368-3345 
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Thursday,  October  23 

Grassroots  Development  in  the 
Sahel. 

Fr.  G.  McGuiggan,  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Integrated  Development. 

1 19  Wallberg  Building.  4 p.m. 

(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

Causes  and  Consequences  of 
Sedentary  vs.  Mobile  Feeding 
Strategies  in  Stream  Insects. 

Prof.  David  D.  Hart,  Michigan  State 
University.  432  Ramsay  Wright  Zoologi- 
cal Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Friday,  October  24 

Carbohydrate  Metabolism  by 
Sertoli  Cells. 

Prof.  R.  Robinson,  Banting  & Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research. 

417  Best  Institute.  12.30  p.m. 

Galactolipid  Biosynthesis:  Fact  and 
Fantasy. 

Nora  Lem,  graduate  student,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany.  Room  7,  Botany 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  28 

Virulence  of  Yersinia 
Enterocolitica. 

Dr.  D.A.  Schiemann,  Environmental 
Bacteriology,  Ministry  of  Health, 
Ontario.  235  FitzGerald  Building. 

3.30  p.m. 

(Microbiology  & Parasitology) 

Wednesday,  October  29 
Can  the  Law  Deter  Drunk  Driving? 
Prof.  Laurence  Ross,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo;  fifth  of  Law  and 
Economics  Workshop  series  1980-81. 
Papers  will  be  circulated  week  in  advance 
of  session  at  which  they  will  be  presented; 
author  will  make  introductory  statement, 
discussion  and  critical  analysis  will 
follow.  Solarium,  Falconer  Hall, 

84  Queen’s  Park  Cresc.  12. 15  to  1.45  p.m. 
Registration  with  fee,  $3,  required  in 
advance  if  copy  of  paper  and  lunch 
required.  Information  and  registration: 
Verna  Percival,  978-6767. 

Genetic  Control  of  Mineral  Nutrition 
in  Crop  Plants. 

Dr.  John  Brown,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  179  University  College. 

4 p.m. 

(Botany  and  UC) 

Thursday,  October  30 

Current  Studies  of  Risk  Assessment. 
Dr.  R.  McCullough,  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Directorate,  Health  & 
Welfare  Canada.  1 19  Wallberg  Building. 

4 p.m.  * 

(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

Modelling  the  Patterns  of  Change 
in  Marine  Benthic  Communities. 

Prof.  Roger  H.  Green,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Zoological  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Friday,  October  31 

Agricultural  Improvement  in  a 
Harsh  Environment:  Jethro  Tull 
in  Spain. 

Prof.  Thomas  Glick,  Boston  University. 
620  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  1 1 a.m. 
(Geography) 

Toleration,  Social  Morality  and 
Harm. 

Prof.  Sheldon  Leader,  University  of 
Reading.  Room  2,  Falconer  Hall,  Faculty 
of  Law.  12  noon. 

Inheritance  of  Neonatally  Acquired 
Tolerance  to  Mouse  Histocompati- 
bility Antigens. 

Dr.  R,  Gorczynski,  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics.  417  Best  Institute. 

12.30  p.m. 

Monday,  November  3 

Significant  Motifs  in  the  Prose  of 
Volodymyr  Vynnychenko. 

Melanie  Pytlowany-Kordiuk,  graduate 
student,  Department  of  Slavic  Languages 
& Literatures.  St.  Vladimir  Institute, 

620  Spadina  Ave.  7.30  p.m. 
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(Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies, 
Toronto  Office) 

Tuesday,  November  4 

Searching  for  the  Defective  Gene 
Product  in  Duchenne  Muscular 
Dystrophy. 

Dr.  Brian  Barber,  Department  of  Micro- 
biology & Parasitology.  235  FitzGerald 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 

(Microbiology  & Parasitology) 

The  Cause  of  Ovid’s  Exile. 

Prof.  George  Goold,  Yale  University; 
departmental  seminar  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  language,  literature  and 
philosophy.  175  University  College. 

4.10  p.m. 

(Classics) 

Wednesday,  November  5 
Remedies  for  Breach  of  Contract. 
Prof.  Steve  Shavell,  Harvard  Law 
School;  sixth  of  Law  and  Economics 
Workshop  series  1980-81.  Papers  will  be 
circulated  week  in  advance  of  session  at 
which  they  will  be  presented;  author  will 
make  introductory  statement,  discussion 
and  critical  analys  is  will  follow . Solarium, 
Falconer  Hall,  84  Queen’s  Park  Cresc. 
12.15  to  1.45  p.m. 

Registration  with  fee,  $3,  required  in 
advance  if  copy  of  paper  and  lunch 
required.  Information  and  registration: 
Verna  Percival,  978-6767. 


A Mechanism  to  Explain  the  Annual 
Mortality  of  Photosynthetic 
Bacteria  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Prof.  Mike  Dickman,  Brock  University. 
Room  7,  Botany  Building.  4 p.m.  I 

A Judeo-Christian  Evaluation. 

Prof.  Bela  Somfai,  Toronto  School  of 
Theology.  Board  Room,  Knox  College. 

4 p.m. 

(TST) 

Thursday,  November  6 

Issues  in  Asbestos  Exposure  in 
Ontario. 

Prof.  D.N.  Dewees,  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies  and  Institute  for 
Policy  Analysis.  119  Wallberg  Building. 
4 p.m. 

(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

The  Control  of  Egg  Development  in 
Mosquitoes  and  Toads. 

Prof.  Henry  H.  Hagedorn,  Cornell 
University.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Zoological  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Monday,  November  10 

The  Positivist  Paradigm  in  Physical 
Education:  A Critique. 

Prof.  Robert  Beamish,  School  of  Physical 
& Health  Education.  330  Benson 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(P&HE) 


Meetings  & Conferences 


Thursday,  October  23 
Poles  in  North  America. 

International  conference  on  the  history  of 
Polish  immigration  to  North  America, 
Oct.  23  to  25,  St.  Michael’s  College. 
Papers  will  be  given  on  emigration,  work 
and  enterprise,  urban  experience,  secular 
institutions,  role  of  the  church  in  North 
America  and  ethnic  generations.  There 
will  also  be  a round-table  discussion  on 
Polishness. 

Thursday,  Oct.  23,  evening;  Friday, 

Oct.  24  and  Saturday,  Oct.  25,  all  day. 
Registration  fee  $30,  students  and  senior 
citizens  free.  Advance  registration 
appreciated. 

Information:  Multicultural  History 
Society  of  Ontario,  43  Queen’s  Park 
Cresc.  E„  979-2973. 

(Ethnic  & Immigration  Studies  and 
Multicultural  History  Society) 

Thursday,  October  30 

Handel’s  Chamber  Duets  and 
The  Messiah. 

Prof.  John  Mayo,  Faculty  of  Music; 
meeting  of  the  18th  Century  Group 
(1660-1832).  Combination  Room, 
Trinity  College.  8.15  p.m.  Information, 

~ Prof.  H.B.  deGroot,  978-4004. 

Saturday,  November  1 
The  Semiotics  of  Space. 

Prof.  Roger  Joseph,  California  State 
University,  Fullerton,  “The  Architec- 
tonics of  the  Islamic  Mosque:  Semiotic 
Reflections  in  Arabic  Cognition  and 
Aesthetics.” 

Prof.  Manar  Hammad,  Universite  de 
Montreal,  “Spatial  Semiotics  in  Japan.” 
Second  meeting,  Toronto  Semiotic 
Circle,  1980-81.  205  New  Academic 
Building,  Victoria  College.  10  a.m. 

Challenges  Facing  South  Asian 
Women  in  Canada. 

Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  10  a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 

Registration  fee  $5.  Information,  Com- 
munity Relations,  978-6564. 

(Community  Relations  and  Pakistan 
Cultural  & Consulting  Services) 

Friday,  November  7 

Language  and  History  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Annual  medieval  conference,  Nov.  7 and 
8,  Victoria  College  Theatre,  73  Queen’s 
Park. 

Friday,  November  7 
Registration  from  9.30  a.m. 


Sessions: 

Literacy  and  the  Oral  Past.  10. 15  a.m. 
Perceptions,  Language  and  Modes  of 
Depiction.  1.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  8 
Registration  from  9.30  a.m. 

Session: 

Translation  and  the  Problems  of 
Bilingualism.  10.15  a.m.  and 2.30p.m. 
Registration  fee  $5.  Information  and 
registration,  Annual  Medieval 
Conference,  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies,  978-2380. 

Commongreen. 

Nov.  7 and  8,  Medical  Sciences 
Building. 

Second  Conference  of  organization 
formed  to  bring  together  students  and 
faculty  from  forestry,  horticulture, 
landscape  architecture  and  landscape 
industry  programs  in  Ontario  to  study 
environmental  issues.  Program  will 
be  composed  of  seminars,  workshops 
and  exhibitions. 

Registration  fee  $55,  students  $25. 
Registration  in  campus  lobby.  Medical 
Sciences  Building. 

Information,  Commongreen  Organizing 
Committee,  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  978-3103. 

Housing  for  an  Aging  Population: 
Alternatives. 

NoV.  7 and  8,  auditorium.  Medical 
Sciences  Building. 

Conference  designed  to  appraise  the 
various  factors  which  will  influence  the 
aging  population  and  their  housing  or 
shelter  needs  and  the  interrelationships 
between  various  levels  of  government  and 
ministries  in  providing  for  these  needs. 
Program  will  provide  forum  for  those 
involved  with  the  design  of  this  housing 
(such  as  architects,  social  scientists  and 
various  levels  of  government)  to  debate 
the  issue. 

Registration  fee:  two  days,  $75  to  Nov.  1, 
$85  after  Nov.  1;  one  day,  $45. 
Information  and  registration,  Program  in 
Gerontology,  978-4706. 

(Gerontology,  Architecture,  Urban  & 
Community  Studies,  Ontario  Ministries 
of  Housing,  Health  and  Community  & 
Social  Services,  CMHC,  and  Metro 
Toronto  Housing  Company) 
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Concerts 

Wednesday,  October  22 

John  McKeown,  Tenor  and  Julia 
Penistan,  Oboe. 

Program  of  works  by  Vaughan  Williams 
and  Britten.  Foyer,  Knox  College. 

1.20  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  23 
Nancy  Herbison,  Soprano. 

Recital  by  winner  of  1 980  S . C.  Eckhardt- 
Gramattee  competition;  Thursday  after- 
noon series.  Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  2. 10  p.m. 


Nancy  Herbison 


Sixteenth  Century  Music. 

Alison  Mackay,  David  Fallis,  Garry 
Crighton  and  Richard  Kolb  will  perform 
works  by  Dowland,  Hume  and 
Attaignant;  first  in  Twilight  series. 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  5. 15  p.m.  Information,  978-3771. 

Hindemith  Festival  Series. 

First  of  three  concerts  co-sponsored  by 
Faculty  of  Music  and  CBC  Radio;  York 
Winds  will  be  joined  by  James  Campbell, 
clarinet;  James  Spragg,  trumpet;  William 
Aide,  piano;  Jan  Overduin,  organ. 
Second  concert  on  Oct.  30,  third  on  Nov. 
6.  All  concerts  in  Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 

Tickets:  series  $10,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $5;  single  $5,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $2.  Information,  978-3744. 

Friday,  October  24 
John  Kruspe,  Piano. 

All-Beethoven  program,  five  sonatas. 
Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8 p.m.  Information,  978-3744. 

Orchestral  Training  Program, 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Lawrence  Leonard  will  be  conductor  for 
opening  concert  of  season.  Concert  Hall, 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  8.15  p.m. 
Information,  978-3771. 

Saturday,  October  25 
A Belgian  Weekend. 

Henri  Pousseur  and  l’Ensemble  Musique 
Nouvelle  will  perform  music  by  Belgian 
composers;  second  in  mini  lecture  series 
co-sponsored  by  Faculty  of  Music  and 
New  Music  Concerts.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 
Admission  $1,  New  Music  subscribers 
free.  Information,  978-3744. 

Sunday,  October  26 
John  Coveart,  Piano. 

Recital  of  works  by  Mozart,  Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff  and  others;  proceeds  to 
Royal  Conservatory  Alumni  scholarship 
fund.  Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory 
of  Music.  3 p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and  senior  citizens 
$3;  available  at  Conservatory  cashier’s 
office  and  at  the  door.  Information, 
978-3771. 

(Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  Alumni 
Association,  Toronto  Chapter) 

Chopin  Festival. 

Complete  music  for  solo  piano,  per- 
formed on  consecutive  Sundays  in 
October  and  November  by  nine  pianists. 
Valerie  Tryon  will  give  fourth  concert:  15 
Waltzes,  Rondo  in  C major,  Polonaise  in 
E flat  minor,  two  Mazurkas,  Tarantelle  in 


A flat  major  and  Allegro  de  Concert  in 
A major.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House.  8 p.m. 
Tickets:  Hart  House  members  free, 
tickets  available  from  hall  porter’s  desk 
one  week  prior  to  concert;  limited 
number  may  be  for  sale  at  door  to  non- 
HH  members  for  $3,  telephone  hall 
porter,  978-2452,  on  day  of  concert  re 
availability. 

(HH  Music  Committee  and  CBC) 

Thursday,  October  30 

Thursday  Afternoon  Series. 

Please  note,  lecture  by  Prof.  Robert 
Falck  in  this  Faculty  of  Music  series  has 
been  re-scheduled  to  Jan.  29. 

Hindemith  Festival  Series. 

Second  of  three  concerts  co-sponsored  by 
Faculty  of  Music  and  CBC  Radio;  Rivka 
Golani-Erdesz,  viola;  Peter  Schenkman, 
cello;  Steven  Staryk,  violin;  CBC 
Toronto  String  Quartet;  Lawrence 
Cherney,  oboe;  and  Roxolana  Roslak, 
soprano.  Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  8 p.m. 

Tickets,  please  see  listing  Oct.  23. 

Friday,  October  31 

Women  Composers  and  Performers. 

Women’s  Studies  Week  program. 
R-3103  Scarborough  College.  1 to  3 p.m. 

Monster  Concert. 

Eugene  List  and  24  members  of  piano 
faculty  of  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  10-piano  concert.  Program  includes 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2,  Liszt;  Over- 
ture to  Semiramide,  Rossini;  Grand 
Tarantella,  Gottschalk;  Country 
Gardens,  Grainger;  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Sousa;  Overture  to  William  Tell,  Rossini; 
Danse  Macabre,  Saint-Saens;  Variations 
on  Land  of  the  Silver  Birch,  Gallant. 
Conductor  will  be  Ezra  Schabas.  Massey 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  available  at  Bass  outlets,  $15, 
$12.50,  $10  and  $6.  Information, 
978-3771. 

(Conservatory  and  Yamaha  Canada 
Music  Ltd.) 

Saturday,  November  1 
Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Eugene  Rittich,  horn;  Lorand  Fenyves, 
violin;  Vladimir  Orloff,  cello;  Patricia 
Parr,  piano;  second  of  four  concerts 
planned  and  performed  by  artists  at 
Faculty  of  Music.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $5,  students  and  senior  citizens 
$2.  Information,  978-3744. 

Sunday,  November  2 
Complete  Mozart  Sonatas. 

Antonin  Kubalek  will  give  series  of  four 
master  classes  and  concerts;  Sundays 
Nov.  2,  Nov.  30,  Jan.  1 1 and  Feb.  15. 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Master  classes,  2.30  to  5.30  p.m.; 
concerts  8 p.m. 

Fees:  Auditors,  four  classes  and  concerts 
$35;  single  class  and  concert  (same  date) 
$10;  concert  series  $20,  single  $6. 
Information,  978-3771. 

Chopin  Festival. 

Complete  music  for  solo  piano,  per- 
formed on  consecutive  Sundays  in 
October  and  November  by  nine  pianists. 
Abbey  Simon  will  give  fifth  concert: 
Fantasie  Impromptu  in  C sharp  minor, 
Polonaise  in  F sharp  minor.  Rondo  in 
F major,  Variations  on  a theme  from 
Herold’s  Ludovic,  Impromptu  in  A flat 
major,  1 1 mazurkas,  Scherzo  in  C sharp 
minor,  three  Nocturnes . Great  Hall,  Hart 
House.  8 p.m. 

Tickets:  please  see  listing,  Oct.  26. 

(HH  Music  Committee  and  CBC) 

T uesday,  November  4 

Latin  American  Folk  Music. 

Los  Campaneros  will  give  lecture/ 
demonstration  in  program,  Images  of 
Latin  America;  first  of  series,  Music  of 
the  World’s  Peoples.  Music  Room,  Hart 
House.  8 p.m. 

(Community  Relations) 


Thursday,  November  6 
Hindemith  Festival  Series. 

Last  of  three  concerts  co-sponsored  by 
Faculty  of  Music  and  CBC  Radio;  Robert 
Aitken,  conductor;  Wark  Widner,  piano; 
York  Winds;  James  Spragg,  trumpet; 
John  Dowden,  trombone;  Victor  Martin, 
violin;  Rivka  Golani-Erdesz,  viola;  David 
Miller,  cello;  Joel  Quarrington,  bass; 
Peter  Schenkman,  cello;  Paul  Grice, 
clarinet;  Harcus  Hennigar,  horn;  Gerald 
Robinson,  bassoon;  William  Aide,  piano. 
Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
8 p.m. 

Tickets,  please  see  listing  Oct.  23. 

Sunday,  November  9 

University  of  Toronto  Concert 
Ghoir. 

Conductor  John  Tuttle.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  3 p.m. 
Information,  978-3744. 


Plays  & Readings 

Monday,  October  20 
Philip  Larkin  and  Derek  Mahon. 
John  Lavery  will  read  Philip  Larkin  and 
Stephen  Regan  will  read  Derek  Mahon; 
University  College  Poetry  Readings. 
Walden  Room,  University  College 
Union,  79  St.  George  St.  4.10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  22 

Georges  Dandin, 

Scapin. 

Double  bill  of  Molifcre  comedies,  directed 
by  Allan  Park  (Georges  Dandin ) and 
Denyse  Lynde  (Scapin).  First  of  four 
productions,  Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama  season  at  Hart  House 
Theatre;  future  productions.  Paradise 
Lost  (Nov.),  The  Changeling  (Jan.),  Love 
for  Love  (March). 

Hart  House  Theatre.  Oct.  22  to  25  at 
8 p.m. 

Tickets:  subscription  $16,  students  $8; 
single  $5,  students  $2.50.  Information 
and  reservations,  978-8668. 

Monday,  October  27 

John  Mills. 

Poetry  reading.  Council  Chamber, 
Scarborough  College.  1 p.m. 

David  Helwig. 

Reading  from  his  own  works;  University 
College  Poetry  Readings.  Walden  Room, 
University  College  Union,  79  St.  George 
St.  4.10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  29 

Marian  Engel. 

Writer-in-residence  1981  will  read  from 
her  works;  Women’s  Studies  Week 


Chopin  Festival. 

Complete  music  for  solo  piano,  per- 
formed on  consecutive  Sundays  in 
October  and  November  by  nine  pianists. 
Marek  Jablonski  will  give  sixth  concert: 
Impromptu  in  G flat  major.  Scherzo  in 
B minor.  Ballade  in  F major,  three 
Nocturnes,  Polonaises  in  C minor, 

F minor  and  A flat  major,  eight 
Mazurkas.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets:  please  see  listing,  Oct.  26. 

(HH  Music  Committee  and  CBC) 

Monday,  November  10 

Domb-Parr  Duo. 

Patricia  Parr,  piano,  and  Daniel  Domb, 
cello,  will  perform  works  by  Beethoven, 
Brahms  and  Stravinsky.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 
Information,  978-3744. 


program.  Council  Chamber,  Scar- 
borough College.  2 to  3 p.m. 

Female  Transport. 

By  Steve  Gooch,  first  Toronto  produc- 
tion of  contemporary  British  play  about 
convict  women  bound  for  Australia  on 
transport  ship  in  19th  century;  directed 
by  Alison  Summers;  first  of  four  plays  in 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 
studio  theatre  season. 

Studio  Theatre,  4 Glen  Morris  St.  Oct. 
29  to  Nov.  1 and  Nov.  5 to  8 at  8 p.m. 
Admission  $1.  Information  and  reserva- 
tions, 978-8668. 

Thursday,  October  30 
The  Club:  A Musical  Diversion. 
Women’s  Studies  Week  program. 
Meeting  Place,  Scarborough  College. 
Oct.  30  to  Nov.  1 at  8 p.m. 

Monday,  November  3 

Sam  Selvon. 

Poetry  reading.  Council  Chamber, 
Scarborough  College.  4 p.m. 

Pastoral  and  Anti-Pastoral  Poems: 
Renaissance  and  18th  Century. 

Poetry  will  be  read  by  Susan  Glickman, 
John  Reibetanz  and  Hans  de  Groot; 
University  College  Poetry  Readings. 
Walden  Room,  University  College 
Union,  79  St.  George  St.  4.10  p.m. 


AOSC  - NUS  11th  ANNUAL 

VANCOUVER  CHRISTMAS  CHARTERS 

Departure:  Toronto  - Vancouver,  Dec.  18,  Dec.  21,  Dec.  22 
Return:  Vancouver  - Toronto,  Dec.  23,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  4 


FOR  BOOKING  CONTACT 

Canadian  Universities  Travel  Service  Ltd. 

44  St.  George  St.  979-2604 
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Exhibitions 

Monday , October  20 

Architecture. 

David  Stickney:  Bath,  England.  Draw- 
ings and  calculations. 

Student  work  from  European  schools  of 
architecture. 

Galleries,  Department  of  Architecture, 
230  College  St.,  to  Oct.  31. 

Friday,  October  24 
Art  Loan  Society  of  Port  Credit. 
Exhibition  and  exchange.  Art  Gallery, 
Erindale  College  to  Oct.  30. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday,  10  a.m. 
to  9 p.m.  Saturday-Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 

Monday,  October  27 

Women’s  Studies  Week. 

Program  at  Scarborough  College  will 
include: 

Judith  Schwarz,  sculptures  in  the 
Gallery,  3 to  5 p.m.;  show  continues  to 
Oct.  31. 

Bookstore  display  to  Oct.  31. 

Monday,  November  3 
Diane  Morrow. 

Prints.  The  Gallery,  Scarborough 
College,  to  Nov.  21. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Thursday, 

9 a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Friday,  9a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  4 

Making  the  Invisible  Visible. 

Special  exhibition  of  medical  photo- 
graphs by  Lennart  Nilsson.  Lobby, 


Miscellany 

Monday,  October  20 

Social  Issues  Facing  the  Latin 

American  Community  in  Toronto. 

Panel  discussion:  Kristine  Sisson- 
Mendez,  public  health  nurse;  Marcela 
Duran,  North  York  Board  of  Education; 
Anna  Vicente,  Latin  American  Centre; 
Jeffrey  Howies,  lawyer;  Images  of  Latin 
America  program.  International  Student 
Centre,  33  St.  George  St.  8 p.m. 
Information,  978-6564. 

(Community  Relations) 

Tuesday,  October  21 

Careertalks. 

Master  of  business  administration 
program  at  U of  T and  other  schools. 
1069  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 
(Career  Counselling  & Placement 
Centre) 

Wednesday,  October  22 

Open  House. 

Victoria  College,  for  parents  of  all  new 
students  and  others  who  are  interested; 
students  will  give  guided  tours  of  the 
college.  Wymilwood,  150  Charles  St.  W. 
7 to  9 p.m. 

(Victoria  Women’s  Association) 

Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies. 

Inaugural  dinner.  Reception,  East 
Common  Room  and  Map  Room,  Hart 
House,  7.30  p.m.;  dinner,  Great  Hall, 

8. 15  p.m.;  entertainment  by  Peter  Kosyk, 
bandurist.  Information  and  tickets, 
232-1028. 

(Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies  Foundation) 

Thursday,  October  23 

Careertalks, 

Urban  and  regional  planning.  1069 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 

(Career  Counselling  & Placement 
Centre) 

Book  Sale.  * 

Friends  of  the  Library,  Trinity  College, 
annual  sale.  Seeley  Hall.  Thursday,  Oct. 
23  from  7 to  10  p.m.;  Friday,  Oct.  24from 
11  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

Thursday  only  admission  charge  of  50 
cents;  homemade  refreshments  will  be 
served.  Information,  978-2651. 

Hockey. 

Lady  Blues  vs  McMaster.  Varsity  Arena. 

7.15  p.m. 

Friday,  October  24 

Football. 

Blues  vs  York.  Varsity  Stadium.  7 p.m. 


Medical  Sciences  Building,  to  Nov.  14. 
Hours:  8 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

(Swedish  Institute,  Stockholm,  and 
Swedish  Embassy,  Ottawa) 

Painters  Eleven. 

Group  Show.  Art  Gallery,  Hart  House, 
to  Dec.  12. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday,  1 1a.m.  to  9p.m.; 
Tuesday-Saturday,  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 

Friday,  November  7 

Architecture. 

Barton  Myers  and  Associates,  work  of 


Monday,  October  20 

Planning  & Resources  Committee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  21 

Committee  on  Campus  & Com- 
munity Affairs. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  22 

Curriculum  & Standards  Sub- 
committee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  October  23 

Academic  Affairs  Committee. 
Please  note,  this  meeting  has  been 
cancelled. 


Tickets:  box  $6,  reserved  stands  $4, 
unreserved  $3,  students  $2.  Information 
and  tickets,  978-41 12. 

Saturday,  October  25 

Rugby. 

Blues  vs  Queen’s.  Back  campus,  west 
field.  2 p.m. 

Hockey. 

Toronto  Tournament.  Oct.  25  and  26. 
Blues,  Western,  York  and  Concordia. 
Games,  Saturday  at  6 and  9p.m.;  Sunday 
at  4 and  7 p.m.  Varsity  Arena. 

Admission  $3,  students  $2.  Information, 
978-4112. 

Sunday,  October  26 

Soccer. 

Blues  vs  RMC.  Varsity  Stadium.  1 p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  28 

Careertalks. 

Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Department  of 
Community  Health  representatives  will 
talk  about  careers  in  medicine.  1069 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 

(Career  Counselling  & Placement 
Centre) 

Wednesday,  October  29 

Careertalks. 

Personnel  and  industrial  relations. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to 
2 p.m. 

(Career  Counselling  & Placement  Centre 
and  CSA) 

Thursday,  October  30 

Careertalks. 

Physical  and  occupational  therapy.  1069 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  3 p.m. 

(Career  Counselling  & Placement 
Centre) 

Hockey. 

Lady  Blues  vs  ODS.  Varsity  Arena. 

7.15  p.m. 

Sunday,  November  2 
Dentistry  Open  House. 

Tours  of  faculty  with  demonstrations 
and  displays  showing  areas  of  research 
in  progress  and  training  students  receive 
from  basic  sciences  to  advanced  clinical 
work.  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  124  Edward 
St.  1 to  4 p.m. 

( Please  note:  Because  of  Santa  Claus 
parade,  public  transportation  recom- 
mended; subway,  St.  Patrick  (Dundas  St.), 
University  line.) 


the  office. 

Galleries,  Department  of  Architecture, 
230  College  St.,  to  Nov.  28. 

Art  of  the  Anishnabec. 

First  juried  exhibition  of  works  by 
Manitoulin  Island  artists.  Show  will  tour 
Ontario  following  exhibition  at  Erindale. 
Art  Gallery,  Erindale  College  to  Nov.  28. 
Opening  reception  Nov.  7 at  8 p.m., 
RSVP  828-5214. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday,  10  a.m. 
to  9 p.m.;  Saturday-Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 


Wednesday,  November  5 

Curriculum  & Standards  Sub- 
committee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 


Films 

Tuesday,  October  28 
Women  and  Film. 

Barbara  S.  Martineau  will  screen  films 
and  give  talk;  Women’s  Studies  Week 
program.  S-309  Scarborough  College. 
4 to  6 p.m. 


Santa  Claus  Parade  Party. 

Magic  show,  cookies  and  hot  chocolate  at 
Hart  House  after  the  parade.  Infor- 
mation, 978-2446. 

Santa  Claus  Parade  Party. 

Topper  the  Clown  and  refreshments  at 
University  College  Union,  79  St.  George 
St.  after  the  parade.  Information, 
978-8746. 

(UC  Alumni  Association) 

Tuesday,  November  4 

Careertalks. 

Library  science.  1069  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
2 to  4 p.m. 

(Career  Counselling  & Placement 
Centre) 

Red  ’n’  Reasonable. 

Imported  wines  on  a domestic  budget; 
wine  tasting  evening  with  commentary  by 
Prof.  J.D.  Duffy.  Woodsworth  College 
lounge.  5.30  p.m. 

Tickets  $3;  because  number  of  places 
available  limited,  tickets  must  be 
obtained  in  advance  from  Woodsworth 
College,  room  106  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
978-241 1;  or  information  office  from 
5 to  7 p.m.,  978-4444. 

(Woodsworth  and  Woodsworth  College 
Students’  Association) 

Wednesday,  November  5 

Hockey. 

Blues  vs  McMaster.  Varsity  Arena. 

7 p.m. 

Tickets  $3,  students  $2.  Information, 
978-4112. 

Thursday,  November  6 

Careertalks. 

Dentistry.  1069  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

2 to  4 p.m. 

(Career  Counselling  & Placement 
Centre) 

UC  Bookfair  II. 

University  College  second  annual  book 
sale;  proceeds  to  Alexander  lectures. 
West  Hall,  University  College. 
Thursday,  Nov.  6 from  6 to  10  p.m.; 
Friday,  Nov.  7 from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
(UC  Alumni  Association) 

Friday,  November  7 

Basketball. 

Blues  vs  Waterloo.  Sports  Gym. 

8. 15  p.m. 

Admission  $2,  students  $1.  Information, 
978-4112. 


COU  discusses 
priorities 

At  its  first  meeting  of  the  1980-81 
academic  year  held  on  Sept.  19,  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  (COU) 

• received  a report  from  COU  chairman 
R.L.  Watts  of  Queen’s  University  on  the 
meeting  between  the  premier  and  the 
heads  of  Ontario  universities  held  Aug. 
25.  Principal  Watts  reported  that 
although  the  response  was  “non- 
committal”, the  interprovincial 
comparisons  of  university  funding  “were 
seriously  recei  ved  by  the  government. . .” 

• assigned  priority  for  the  coming  year  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate  planning, 
inter-institutional  cooperation,  the 
possible  redefinition  of  the  role  of  COU 
and  the  continuing  communications 
program 

• gave  first  reading  to  documents  now 
circulating  in  the  university  community 
for  discussion:  Numbers  in  the  Clouds: 
enrolment  problems  for  the  1980s, 
University  Laboratory  Equipment:  a 
vanishing  resource,  and  The  First 
Essential:  a report  on  faculty. 


RSP’s  ARRANGED 

self-administered 

Mortgage  Investments 

$5, 000  minimum 

13%  to  15%  yields 

Courteous  service  fay  professionals 
for  professionals 

Chapman  and  Kay 
LIMITED 

“The  Mortgage  Experts” 

Bill  Coldoff  Iris  Valentine 

487-4551 


EARN 

EXTRA 

DOLLARS! 

REQUIRED: 

People  to  sell 
Canada  Savings  Bonds. 

Please  call  Jim  Andrekson 

863-7411 


Down 

under. 

We  have  expanded  the 
Duplicentre  to  give  you 
faster,  better,  more  com- 
plete services.  We're 
conveniently  located  - in 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room 
51 6 in  the  basement. 

Office  hours:  8 am  to 
6 pm  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day, 8 am  to  4 pm  Friday; 
production  service  till 
midnight. 


Come  on  down  and 
see  the  printing 
professionals.  978  2268 


Governing  Council  & Committees 
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Forum 


The 

Professional’s 

Progress 

r-v 


by  Gordon  R.  Slemon 

In  its  wisdom,  this  university  has 
ordained  that  accomplishments  in 
research  and  professional  practice  shall 
be  equally  valid  criteria  in  judging  the 
attainment  of  tenure  and  of  promotion  to 
full  professorship.  In  my  view,  this 
ordinance  embodies  a fundamental  state- 
ment of  the  mission  of  the  University.  It 
recognizes  that  the  University  and  its 
professionals  serve  not  only  the  cause  of 
truth  and  knowledge  within  the  various 
disciplines,  but  also  serve  the  cause  of 
society.  The  maintenance  of  an  appro- 
priate balance  between  commitment  to 
academic  disciplines  and  commitment  to 
societal  service  is  a primary  goal  in 
University  planning.  It  is  therefore 
appropriate  to  pose  the  question  whether 
we  have  achieved  an  appropriate  balance 
and,  if  not,  whether  we  are  tending  in  a 
corrective  direction. 

At  the  present  time,  approximately 
half  of  the  students  in  the  University  are 
preparing  for  professional  practice  in 
medicine,  law,  engineering,  nursing, 
education,  management,  commerce,  etc. 
While  debate  will  sporadically  continue 
on  whether  the  balance  of  student  places 
is  optimal,  I would  like  to  focus  on  the 
complementary  balance  of  the  academic 
staff  and  its  commitment  to  professional 
practice. 

It  is  well  known  that  tenure  and 
promotion  in  the  University  are  achieved, 
almost  universally,  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  excellence  in  research. 

This  is  as  true  in  the  professional 
faculties  as  elsewhere.  While  professional 
practice  has  undoubtedly  been  a contri- 
butory factor  in  some  cases,  it  is  rare  that 
professional  accomplishments  are  cited 
as  the  dominant  factor  in  appointment  or 
promotion.  I feel  that  this  is  symptomatic 
of  an  imbalance  in  the  structure  -and 


group  or  their  department  in  the  world 
scientific  community  is  their  principal 
goal.  But  there  are  others  who  doubt 
whether  the  research-dominated 
atmosphere  is  the  appropriate  one  for  the 
nurturing  of  future  professionals.  Should 
not  the  everyday  ethos  of  the  under- 
graduate be  closer  in  image,  in  objective 
and  in  values  to  that  of  the  practitioner? 
Is  it  healthy  to  subjugate  professional 
activity  as  a somewhat  secretive  aspect  of 
a professor’s  life — condoned  but  not 
promoted — and  not  internally  rewarded? 
Is  professional  activity  “safe”  only  for 
the  professor  who  has  “paid  the  dues”  of 
research  accomplishment  and  has 
achieved  full  professorship? 

In  my  inaugural  statement  to  the 
Council  ofthe  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
& Engineering,  I committed  myself  to  the 
principle  of  equal  weight  to  research  and 
professional  practice  in  appointment  and 
promotion  in  the  faculty.  I feel  that  many 
in  the  engineering  faculty  and  elsewhere 
share  both  my  concern  and  my  commit- 
ment. The  challenge  is  to  implement  this 
principle,  so  that  the  professorial  faculty 
may  itself  evolve  an  appropriate  balance 
between  its  scholarly  and  service 
functions. 

I suggest  that  the  major  step  in  imple- 
menting this  “professional  practice 
provision”  is  to  devise  and  set  up  an 
adequate  system  of  evaluation.  As 
previously  noted,  our  university  makes 
a considerable  investment  in  time, 
facilities  and  supplies  to  the  process  of 
evaluation  of  research  accomplishments. 
I suggest  that  a comparable  investment  is 
now  required  by  the  professional  faculties 
in  implementing  and  operating  a system 
of  professional  practice  evaluation.  The 
design  of  the  system  itself  requires 
creativity  and  imagination.  It  should  be 
an  ancilliary  feature  of  the  major  activity 
of  interacting  with  society  in  a pro- 
fessional capacity.  Its  effectiveness 
depends  first  on  the  will  of  professional 
faculties  to  promote  the  cause  of 
professional  responsibility  and  to 
demonstrate  it  to  their  students  through 
current  example.  Its  effectiveness  will 
also  depend  in  large  measure  on  acquiring 
and  maintaining  the  support  of  the 
external  community  in  general,  and  of  our 
professional  associates  in  particular,  in 
making  their  necessary  contribution. 
That  support  in  turn  depends  on  how 
valuable  our  contributions  are  perceived 
to  be  to  the  health  and  future  of  our 
profession. 

Finally,  I suggest  that  strengthening 
the  professional  orientation  of  more  of  the 
professoriate  of  our  professional  faculties 
will  serve  the  cause,  not  only  of  the 
professions,  but  also  the  image  of  the 
University  itself.  Much  of  the  interface 
between  the  University  and  society  is 
through  the  professional  faculties.  If  this 
interface  is  seen  to  be  active  and  effective, 
society  will  be  more  willing  to  provide 
adequate  support. 

The  progress  of  the  professional 
faculty  as  exemplars  of  their  profession  is 
of  critical  importance  to  the  University. 

I invite  you  all  to  contribute  to  a 
discussion  of  professional  values  and 
evaluation. 

Gordon  R.  Slemon  is  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  A pplied  Science  & Engineering. 


ment  of  University  resources  is  that 
readily  accessible  documentation  is 
immediately  available  on  research 
accomplishments  to  tenure  and  promo- 
tions committees. 

In  the  area  of  professional  practice,  no 
such  parallel  structure  of  evaluation 
exists.  There  is  no  ready-made  “list  of 
properly-reviewed  accomplishments”. 
There  is  no  comparable  standard  measure 
of  achievement.  In  most  cases,  little 
relevant  documentation  is  readily 
available.  A last  minute  attempt  to 
obtain  letters  of  reference  from  clients 
and  professional  associates  seldom  results 
in  convincing  evidence. 

The  “rules  of  the  game”  are  well 
recognized  by  both  professors  and  those 
who  aspire  to  be  professors.  A sufficient 
number  of  research  publications  is 
regarded  as  a necessary  condition  to 
advancement.  These  people  are  among 
the  most  able  of  our  society  and  are  used 
to  winning  at  the  “games”  they  play.  The 
life  of  a university  professor  is  in  the  main 
a most  rewarding  and  fulfilling  one.  If 
these  are  the  rules  for  acceptance  into  the 
professoriate,  then  so  be  it.  The  process  of 
research  is  itself  a rewarding  and  fulfilling 
aspect  of  university  life.  The  “perish”  of 
publish-or-perish  is  only  for  losers. 

In  the  professional  faculties,  there  are 
many  who  will  defend  the  present  status. 
The  pre-eminence  of  their  research,  their 


thinking  of  the  University. 

Scholarly  research  is  a cornerstone  of 
this  university.  No  true  professional  will 
deny  its  importance.  It  is  the  near 
exclusivity  of  scholarly  research  as  a 
criterion  for  appointment  and  promotion 
that  I feel  is  dangerous,  not  only  to 
society,  but  to  the  future  ofthe  University 
and  of  University  research  itself. 

The  currently-accepted  “rules  of  the 
game”  strongly  favour  emphasis  on 
research  as  the  pre-emptive  criterion. 
During  recent  decades,  an  elaborate 
machinery  has  been  set  up,  largely  by 
academics,  to  assess  research  accomplish- 
ments. In  addition  to  doing  the  research, 
we  invest  large  amounts  of  time  in  writing 
research  papers,  revising  research  papers, 
organizing  scholarly  conferences  and 
editing  research  journals.  These  efforts 
are  directed  mainly  at  the  important  task 
of  disseminating  research  information. 
They  are  greatly  stimulated  by  the  peer 
review  process  by  which  researchers 
receive  their  major  research  funding.  A 
major  result  of  this  considerable  invest- 


let's teach 

October  30, 31 
November  1, 1980 

Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Toronto 

Ontario  Councilor  Teachers  ol  English  Conference 

FEATURING: 

Northrop  Frye 

Thursday  evening 

John  Mclnnes 
Friday  morning 

Conference,  Banquet  and 

John  Metcalf 

Membership  

$70. 

Friday  evening 

Conference  and  Membership 

$55. 

! Bryant  Fillion 

Membership  Only  

$15. 

Saturday  morning 

Register  at  the  conference,  or 

for 

AND 

further  information  call: 

i Many  practical  workshops  in 

John  Borovilos 

all  levels  and  programmes 
of  English. 

OCTE  Conference  Registrar 

694-3497 

SUZUKI 
String  Program 

(Violin  & Cello) 

For  children  3-8  years 

Registration  now  being  accepted  for  term  beginning 
November  10,  1980 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  978-3797 


The  Jason  Robards  Library? 

Frankly,  we  think  it’s  a fitting  tribute  to  a fine  actor 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or 
telephone  the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets 
following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer 
responsible.  Please  call:  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;(2)  Margaret  Graham,  978-5468; 
(3)  Manfred  Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Barbara  Marshall, 
978-4518;  (6)  Clive  Pyne,  978-4419. 


Clerk  II 

($9,200—  1 0,830—  1 2,460) 

Faculty  of  Medicine  (4) 

Clerk  Typist  II 

($9,200—1 0,830—  1 2,460) 

Political  Economy  (1),  Graduate  Studies 
(6),  University  College  (5) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($10,110—11,920—13,730) 

Nursing  (5),  Biochemistry,  two  positions 
(2),  Psychology  (1),  Geology  (1), 
Psychology,  part-time  (2),  Library 
Automation  Services  (6) 

Secretary  I 

($10r110— 11,920— 13,730) 

Office  of  the  President  (1),  Athletics  & 
Recreation  (4),  Pathology  (4),  Micro- 
biology & Parasitology  (4),  Education 

(4) 


Programmer  II  * 

($  1 6,740—  1 9,700—22,660) 

Medicine  (4) 

Programmer  III 

($20,630—24,280—27,930) 

Business  Information  Systems  (2), 
Computer  Science  (1),  Computing 
Services  (6) 

Programmer  IV 

($25,430—29,930—34,430) 
Computing  Services  (6) 

Library  Technician  III 

($10,110—11,920—13,730) 

Law,  part-time  (1) 

Engineering  Technologist  I 

($12,950—15,250—17,550) 
Biomedical  Instrumentation  Develop- 
ment Unit  (5) 


UC  English  professor  Ted  Chamberlin 
was  making  his  way  along  St.  George 
Street  at  the  beginning  of  term  a few 
weeks  ago  when  he  was  approached  by  a 
first  year  student  looking  “absolutely 
lost”. 

“Could  you  please  tell  me  the  way  to 
the  Jason  Robards  Library?”  she 
queried. 

Chamberlin  thought  the  misnomer  so 
delightful,  he  just  pointed  across  the  road 
and  said  “Over  there”. 

“I  didn’t  have  the  heart  to  tell  her. 
(This  place)  is  bewildering  enough  as 
it  is.” 

The  moral  of  the  story:  if  you  want 
people  to  remember  your  name,  don’t  go 
into  politics. 


/ 


Secretary  II 

($11,150—13,130—15,110) 
Comptroller’s  Office  (2) 

Secretary  III 

($  1 2,280—14,440—  1 6,600) 
Ophthalmology  (4) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($  1 2,280—  1 4,440— 1 6,600) 

Payroll  (2) 

Laboratory  Technician  I 

($11,150—13,130—15,110) 

Zoology  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($  1 3,660— 1 6,070—  1 8,480) 

Banting  & Best  (2),  Dentistry,  two 
positions  (5),  Biochemistry,  two  positions 

(2) 

Laboratory  Technician  III 

($  1 5,090— 1 7,750—20,4 1 0) 
Ophthalmology  (4),  Biochemistry  (2) 

Electron  Microscopist  II 

($13,660—16,070—18,480) 

Pathology  (4) 

Computer  Operator  II 

($  1 3,660—  1 6,070—  1 8,480) 

Computing  Services  (6),  Library  Auto- 
mation Services  (6) 

Tape  Librarian 

($  1 2,280—14,440—  1 6,600) 

Computing  Services  (6) 

Coding  Manual  Editor 

($24, 160— 28,420— 32,680) 

Library  Automation  Services  (6) 

Programmer  I 

($  1 3,660—  1 6,070—  1 8,480) 

Preventative  Medicine  & Biostatistics  (5) 


Engineering  Technologist  II 

($  1 5,940— 18,760— 2 1,580) 

Physical  & Health  Education  (5) 

Technical  Analyst 

($22,900—26,940—30,980) 

Business  Information  Systems  (2) 

Probationary  Constable 

($14,144,  Union) 

Scarborough  (6),  St.  George  (6) 

Secretary  to  Counsellors,  one  level 
($11,150—13,130—15,110) 

Career  Counselling  & Placement  Centre 

(1) 

Craftsman  III 

($  1 6,740— 1 9,700—22,660) 

Aerospace  Studies  (5) 

Horticulturist  II 

($  1 3, 660— 1 6,070— 1 8,480) 

Forestry  (5) 

Audio-Visual  Technician  III 

($14,340—16,880—19,420) 

Library  Science  (5) 

Admissions  Officer 
($12,280—14,440—16,600) 

Music  (4) 

Research  Assistant 
($12,280—14,440—16,600) 

Psychology  (2) 

Systems  Auditor 

($  1 9,620—23,080—26,540) 

Internal  Audit  (2) 


Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to  35  words 
and  $.25  for  each  additional  word.  Your 
name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a 
word. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 

10  days  before  Bulletin  publication  date, 
to  Marion  de  Courcy-Ireland,  Infor- 
mation Services,  45  Willcocks  St.  Ads 
will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 

Computer  Programming  for  researchers 
— FORTRAN,  PL/I,  SPSS,  COBOL.  All 
programs  come  fully  tested  and 
documented.  A.  Bennett,  BA,  MSc. 
232-1072. 

Travelling?  Home  minders  — Toronto’s 
original  homesitting  service  — will  visit 
daily  to  care  for  your  cats,  plants,  home, 
etc.  Bonded.  485-6747. 

Cabbagetownhouse  for  sale:  Live  next 
door  to  U of  T Prof,  within  easy  access 
by  College  streetcar.  Exceptionally 
bright  and  spacious,  5 years  new, 
enormous  living  room,  den  with  walkout 
to  pretty,  enclosed  garden,  3 bedrooms, 
garage  and  parking  for  2 cars,  $129,000 
sacrifice.  4 Gifford,  967-5471. 

Underwood  700  office  typewriter  for 
sale.  “One  of  the  nicest  keyboards  I have 
ever  used!”.  $250.  978-3903  or  534-9613. 


Next  time  you  are  in  Hart  House  for  a work-out  or  the  theatre,  come  and 
dine  in  the  Gallery  Club.  We  offer  the  choice  of  a fixed  price  or  a la 
carte  dinner  as  well  as  a special  $6.00  Buffet  every  Wednesday  evening.  The 
Small  Gallery  Dining  Room  is  available  for  groups  of  6to  lOand  is  perfectfor 
a private  dinner  meeting. 

Call  978-2445  for  more  information  and  reservations. 


Brighton.  12  acres.  Country  home,  2 car 
garage,  large  kitchen  with  wood  stove, 
central  vacuum,  30’  x 26’  heated 
workshop,  10’  x 16'  tool  shed,  barn,  trout 
pond,  2 streams,  artesian  well,  200  amp. 
service.  Ideal  weekend  or  retirement 
property.  All  buildings  new.  $75,000. 
Phone  Dave  978-3018. 

Wanted  to  rent:  Visiting  Australian 
academic,  with  wife  and  seven-year-old 
child,  requires  furnished  house  or 
apartment  of  at  least  two  bedrooms  for 
the  period  January  to  May,  1981. 
Contact:  Dr.  C.A.  Maher,  Department  of 
Geography,  Monash  University,  Clay- 
ton, Vic.  Aust.  3168. 

Academic  papers  typed  by  an  experi- 
enced and  accurate  typist  on  an  IBM 
Selectric  typewriter.  $1.25  per  page, 
double-spaced.  Pick-up  and  delivery 
arranged.  Please  call  Irena  at  751-1534. 

Plant  Sale  to  raise  money  for  a 
Malnutrition  Clinic  in  Kenya.  Held  on  the 
2nd  floor  of  the  FitzGerald  Building 
(Department  of  Microbiology  & Para- 
sitology, 150  College  Street)  Monday, 
November  3rd. 


Travel1'11.8, 
Don’t  mis* 


THE 

FIRST 

STOP 


Drop  in  to 


2556  Yonge  Street  (north  of.Eglinton  at  Briar  Hilf) 

before  you— or  your  friends— 
travel  anywhere. 

Hours  10-6,  u. days  till  9 485-3399 

Master  Charge  and  your  personal  cheque  welcome  mbh 
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